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The raw material from which the products of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) are made is an 
uncertain quantity. “Oil is where you find it!” 


Science is helping the search. The torsion bal- 
ance, seismograph and magnetometer may aid in 
locating places which hold promise of being oil 
bearing—but that is all. No one knows exactly 
where oil will be found or how much will be re- 
covered. 


Working with an uncertain source of supply has 
not prevented the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
from building its business with certainty. 





From a raw material of uncertain location and 
quantity this Company has produced products of 
unfailing dependability, supplying them through 
the years with an unwavering regularity wherever 
and whenever needed. It has built its entire busi- 
ness with certainty on solid principles of integrity. 


ae 
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Year after year this Company has proved a satis- 
fying source of livelihood for thousands of employes. 
Year after year this Company has paid to its stock- 
holders reasonable returns on their investments. 
Year after year this Company has supplied products 
and services satisfactory to the motorists of the 
Middle West. 


SEER EE 


The man securing work in this organization finds 
open to him every opportunity to advance as war- 
ranted by his effort and ability. 


The widow finds in its stock a safe investment 
insuring fair returns. 


The motorist traveling the highway finds at its 
Service Stations dependable fuel and oil and expert 
attention. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has served 
the public for so many years with such definite 
certainty that this service is taken for granted. 


At thousands of points in all parts of the ten 
states, the products and the services of this Com- 
pany are always ready—and always the same. 


The man who buys Red Crown gasoline in Kan- 
sas knows that he will get exactly the same fuel 
when he goes to North Dakota. Polarine or Iso- 
Vis mean the same thing—dependable, scientific 
lubrication—in ten states every day in the year. 


Courtesy and thoughtfulness are found behind 
the sign of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) as 
surely on a remote:country road as in a great city. 


Throughout’all‘its‘territory, every day, in all its 
relations with therpublic, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) stands for a dependability that 
never varies. The people.of the Middle West have 
learned to expect much from this Company. Their 
expectations, their confidence are high tributes 
earned by a long record of faithful service. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, 
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ri HY is it farmers have so much trou- 
“W ble with hired men stealing from 
4 them?’’ It was a traveling repre- 
gntative of a large commereial house who 
wked the question, He had been listening to 
a conversation in the office of a small town 
ice of the peace where: the town marshal 
ad the justice were discussing 
the big item of the day’s news. 


WHO IS YOUR HIRED MAN? 


Care in Selecting Hired Men Will Help Stop Thievery 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


that’s the third check from that farmer that’s 
been presented here today.’ Of course, we 
never saw the man again and the farmer was 
pretty sore. 

‘‘That isn’t the best or worst of it,’ my 


conservative and successful. 
and interviewed him. 

‘Have any trouble with hired men in this 
section ?’’ I asked him. 

‘‘Not much any more; why?”’ 

So I explained my errand. 

‘* Well, a few years ago we got hooked a few 
times, but we learned what to 
do. When I first came here we 


I hunted him up 





The marshal had just finished 
is duties and another chicken 
thief had been turned over to 
the sheriff. The-thief, accord- 
to the conversation, had 
been employed by the farmer 
who had suffered the loss. 
“Well,’’ the marshal an- 
gwered, ‘‘about half these farm- 
ws never take the trouble to 
find out who the fellow is they 
hire.’ Turning to the man who 
had asked the first question, he 
cntinued: ‘‘I’ll bet you my 
‘dirt against nothing, your firm 
youldn’t hire anyone without 
jnmowing something about him.’’ 
IT hadn’t given the question 
much thought until after I list- 
‘med to this conversation, but 
made up my mind right there to 
sart a little investigation. 
Queer, too, the things I found 










is, Don’t 





WHICH 


YOU 


No. 2 


If these three men 
came asking for a job on 
the farm, which would 


you hire? Turn to page 25 and see how well you guessed. The moral 
hire your men on their looks, Ask for references. 





No. 3 


used to advertise for extra help 
and the class of fellows we got 
wasn’t anything to brag about. 
It used to be that farmers would 
telephone in here for a man and 
we would send out the first one 
that appeared. It worked all 
right until the president of the 
Farm Bureau hired a man and 
the fellow went -out and sure 
was a good sticker. I got a lot 
of compliments on Jones’ man. 
He stayed on the job and liked 
to take care of the place when 
Jones went away. Jones took a 
vacation that summer and left 
the man in charge. They had 
been hauling barley to town six 
miles the week Jones left. Well, 
when Jones was away the man 
kept right on hauling and when 
he finished hauling the barley 
he disposed of the oats. The 











mt. Perhaps they will interest 


After the representative of the commercial 
fim had finished his duties of selling the jus- 
tiee of the peace an order of groceries, for the 
justice is a merchant in his spare time, I began 
to question him. 

“Ts there anything to the marshal’s line 
ihout farmers not checking up on who they 
lire?”’ I started. 


_ Farmer Hires First Man He Can Get 


_ “Ts there!’’ my justice friend exclaimed ; 
“why, man, listen. When a farmer finds he is 
W against it for help he comes to t6wn and 
asking about if any of us know of a man- 
t’snot working. I’ve seen hoboes who eame 
fa here for a handful of erackers 














friend said as he turned to his desk. He pulled 
some papers out of his desk and handed me a 


~ picture. 


Hired Man a Fugitive From Illinois 


“If that isn’t the same fellow, I’m badly 
fooled.’’ 

The picture was one of those which was 
headed ‘‘ Wanted’’ and described a clever forg- 
er and asked that any information be wired at 
once to the sheriff of an Illinois county. 


So I decided to investigate further. I won- 


dered if farmers as a rule just hired anyone. In 
a nearby town was a county agent who was a- 
good, friend of mine and whe was: elassed~as 


elevator man didn’t think any- 
thing about it and when the 
hired man finished with the oats he gave the 
man a check in full and the man said Jones told 
him to deposit it. The man did that, too, only 
in a different bank and to his credit, for he 
signed Jones’ name and then got the eash. 
Jones’ mother, who lives a ways south of here, 
got sick and Jones returned suddenly. The 
hired man was all packed up and was 
about to leave the day Jones arrived. It was 
a clean-up job, only the sheriff got the man in- 
time. 


Reference System Now in Vogue 


‘So we started another system and made the 
men applying for jobs fill out a ecard telling 
where they had worked before they 





Bit jobs on the best places in this 

mty. Sometimes these men are 
o ig ht, but it’s getting so we all 
Mach ’em. ‘Specially about the 
fie corn picking is over. When 
jer fellows get ready to leave they 
rt their dirty work. Many’s the 
I’ve eashed and found out a 
aac later it was raised or 
Last fall there was a fel- 
working for one of my custom- 
north of town and he used to 

















tome j in here every Saturday night, 
a few things for himself and 
es He would take home a 
t of groceries for the farmer. 
thought I knew the fellow. 
cashed small checks for him 
time to time and when he 
tin just before Thanksgiving - 













Said he was leaving and asked 
fo cash his final pay check of 
I did it. This fellow disap- 





re¢ that night and Monday 











n I made my bank deposits the 
looked rather serious when 
e to that man’s check. I 
thim why the frown, and he 
rec rather quickly, ‘Well, 








Here’s what happened to the lead pencil written check. The forger merely 
had to lengthen the “T’” in twenty and add a loop on the first part of the “W” 
and-he had seventy. Changing the two to a seven was easy as the bottom of 
the two was erased without difficulty. It pays to write a check in ink, to use —t7act must be made up. and the 
care in seeing that the letters are’ formed correctly, and to see that no blank 
suencos are left to make it easy for a check raiser to do his work. 


came here. When | send a man out 
to a farmer, I tell the farmer to 
write and ask the reference about 
the fellow before anything hap- 
pens. In that way the farmer has 
a chance to check up on the fellow 
who is living in his house and work- 
ing for him.”’ 

A good system, I said. Maybe a 
solution of the trouble would be for 
farmers to try and hire more local 
help and not take chances on stran- 
gers. So I visited a farmer who 
was successful and had the reputa- 
tion of being a square fellow to 

- work for. 

*‘Ever have any trouble with 

hired men?’’ I quizzed him. 


‘*Nope,’’ he replied. ‘‘I try to 
get along with as few of them as 
possible.’ 


A few questions, however, un- 
covered Smith’s experiences. One 
hired man had come to his place 
and been very exacting in his de- 
mands for employment. A @on- 


hired man was to work for a year 
at a defi- (Concluded on page 25) 
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KANSAS CITY—AND HOUSTON 


N THE resolutions adopted at its meeting in 
Des Moines last week, the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee served ‘‘notice upon the leadership of 
the Republican party that it will not tolerate 
the selection of such a man as Hoover or Cool- 
idge as the party leader, but that in event of 
such a nomination the farmers will utterly re- 
fuse to lend support. Party ties are no longer 
strong enough to hold the farm vote under such 
conditions. ’’ 
That’s plain language—and a plain warning. 
The Corn Belt Committee, after visiting Kan- 
sas City, is going on to Houston. 





NEW ILLINOIS CORN BULLETIN 
‘THE way is now open for those farmers in 

the Reid Yellow Dent section of the corn 
belt who want to produce high yielding, hybrid 
seed themselves, to do so without too much 
bother. The possibilities are apparent in Bul- 
letin No. 306 of the University of Illinois, at 
Urbana. The authors of the bulletin don’t say 
much about it, but the yield figures given in the 


.. tables speak for themselves. 


For three years, Reid Yellow Dent corn in the 
Illinois experiments yielded 45 bushels to the 
acre, whereas the Illinois strain of low-ear corn, 
as crossed by Reid Yellow Dent, yielded 51.3 
bushels, The Low-Ear corn was used in only 
one other cross, which was a combination with 
the Illinois’ strain of high-ear. This time it 
yielded 53.5 bushels per acre in the cross, as 
compared with 46.2 bushels for ordinary Reid 
Yellow Dent. Evidently, there is some high 
yielding material in the Illinois Low-Ear corn, 
altho in its pure form it ordinarily yields about 
10 per cent less than Reid Yellow Dent. 

The practical scheme for our readers is to 
see if they can’t get 200 or 300 kernels of the 
Illinois Low-Ear from the Illinois station at Ur- 
bana next year and raise a bushel or so of the 
pure Low-Ear in the garden. The year follow- 
ing, plant two rows of the Low-Ear corn in the 
midst of the Reid Yellow Dent field. Then in 
late July, go down these two rows every day 
and pull out all the tassels as fast as they a 
pear and before they shed any pollen. Inci- 
dentally, we may say that it is easy to pull tas- 


sels out of the Illinois Low-Ear corn because the’ 


tassels are carried so low. The ears carried by 
the Low-Ear corn will then be fertilized with 
the pollen of the Reid Yellow Dent. They should 
be picked and carefully stored for seed. ~ When 
planted the following year, they should give a 
yield at least 10 per cent greater than ordinary 
Reid Yellow Dent over most of the Reid Yellow 
Dent territory. 

Another: good yielding combination is the 
Illinois Low-Protein as crossed with the regular 
Reid Yellow Dent. Unfortunately, the Illinois 
Low-Protein is white in color, and the cross, 
therefore, is mixed white and yellow. This ob- 
jection does not hold with the Illinois Low-Ear, 
and on that account we favor the Low-Ear 
cross. 

In our experiments we have oftentimes used 
both the Low-Ear and the Low-Protein from 
the Illinois station in crossing, and have usu- 
ally obtained very good results. 

Illinois Bulletin No. 306 also gives some in- 
formation on crossing different varieties. The 
best of the variety crosses, which was a combi- 
nation of Reid Yellow Dent with the Champion 
White Pearl, yielded only 1.9 bushels better 
than the Reid corn. Most of the variety crosses 
yielded less than Reid Yellow Dent. One inter- 
esting fact recorded is that Country Gentleman 
sweet corn crossed with Reid Yellow Dent yield- 
ed almost exactly-the same as Reid, altho the 
sweet corn in its pure form yielded only about 
40 per cent as much. 

About the only practical conclusion to be 
drawn from Bulletin No. 306 is that it would 
be worth while for a number of our readers ‘to 
see if they can’t get a start of Illinois Low-Ear 


corn to be used later in crossing with their home’ 


strain of Reid. It may be a little bothersome 
to produce crossbred seed of this sort.. The Illi- 
nois experiments would suggest, however, that 


seed produced by crossing the Low-Ear with 


Reid Yellow Dent.has a value for seed of at 
least $20 a bushel more than regular Reid corn. 
We venture to say, from having had consider- 
able experience with detasseling, that the extra 
cost per bushel will not be as much as $5. It is 
our observation that it takes only. about thirty 
hours of man labor to detassel an acre of corn. 

We trust that the Illinois experiment station 
will co-operate with the farmers in the corn 
belt in making the Illinois Low-Ear strain of 
corn more generally available. Inasmuch as 
their supply is quite limited, they might send 
it out in packets of two or three hundred ker- 
nels to each farmer who applied. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD AND PRES- 
IDENT COOLIDGE 


HE New York World in its leading edito- 

rial late in May says that President Cool- 
idge has called on the farmers of the middle- 
west to surrender unconditionally. This is in- 
teresting because the New York World never 
thought much of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
However, the World does sympathize with the 
efforts of the farm people in trying to get 
their share of protection under the Republican 
scheme of things. The following two para- 
graphs from the World editorial are especially 
interesting : 

If the Republicans of the farm bloc submit. at 
Kansas City, allow the platform to endorse the phi- 
losophy of this message and consent to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover on such a platform, they will 
acknowledge that they have ceased to count in the 
councils of their party. And if after that the Re- 
publican candidate is elected the Coolidge-Mellon- 
Hoover wing of the party will have demonstrated 
what it now believes to be the fact, that the west- 


ern Republicans are of so little real importance 
that it is not even necessary to be courteous to 


them. Mr. Coolidge has taken the position that the - 


faction devoted to protected big business must rule 
the Republican party. The leaders of the farm bloc 
are offered no quarter. They can fight or they can 





surrender. Mr. Coolidge has staked the immedi, 
future of his party’ on the theory that they 
surrender. 

They usually do surrender and nobody is. % 
seeing enough to say now whether they are giro 
enough and resolute enough to withstand the oye 
whelming political force which the -administrati, 
wields. But whether they fight or surrender, g 
thing is clear. The historic alliance between: eas 
ern industry and western agriculture which hee: 
with the first election of Abraham Lincoln ig 
longer an alliance of equdls. The industrial factigy” 
has taken charge of the party and governs it for. 
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its own interests. The agrarian faction is a Second. 7, 
rate collection of camp followers with preposte: . & 
futile and un-American notions in their heads, _ Jun 
: : 
If the New York World is right in its analy. st 
sis the Republican conyention at Kansas City, ast 
this year will mark an epoch in our nations) ™ the! 
history. During the next six months the Re ™& fort 
publican farmers in the middle-west will dem. % cies 
onstrate to the world what kind of stuff they % fam 
are made of. They will first make a desperate @ 1 
attempt at Kansas City to save.the Republican @ tha 
party. If that fails no one can say for certain % pub 
what the next step will be until the results of @ hell 
the Democratic convention are known shortly @ rea! 
before the Fourth of July. The farmers of @ {us 
the country can use the Fourth of July this @ ad 
year to unusually good advantage in counseling @ for 


together. 





FOR A BIGGER FARM VOTE 
N THE primaries held early this year, it has | 
been noticeable how bad weather has ent 
down the size of the rural vote. The later pri 
maries conflict with the spring rush of work 
and are liable to draw out a small vote from | 


the country on that account. In the final elec. 
tions, one or both causes usually work to give 
the political views of the farmers less weight 
than they should have. 

There have been a number of attempts to get 
around this by shifting election dates, but at 
best the farmer has a much harder job to reg- 
ister and to vote than do the voters in town. In 
the interest of the farm and of public welfare 
generally, it might be wise to consider the pos 
sibility of extending the plan of voting by mail 
to all the rural precincts. If the farmers were 
given the opportunity to vote by mail, without 
too much red tape being involved, and if they 
were further aided by having at hand on elec 
tion day a state pamphlet containing statements 
from the different candidates, we would not 
only have a very high percentage of the voters 
sending in ballots, but we would have a more 
intelligent use of the ballot than is usual. _ 

Farm population is constantly becoming 4 § 
smaller percentage of the total voting popula- 
tion of the’country. In addition to this de 
crease in strength, the political power of the & 
farm vote is further lowered by the fact that 
the difficulties of country voting make it hard 
to get out as large a percentage of the voters 
on election day in the rural precincts as in the 
city. We can not help the first condition, bat 
we can neutralize its effect to some extent by § 
remedying the second. Legislators in farm — 
states could very well consider making some 
experiments along this line. 
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CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE last week of May and the first four 
days of June were cooler than usual at 
this time of year, except in Kansas and Ne @ 
braska, where it was quite warm. Dry weather 
continued over most of the corn belt, except 2 — 
parts of Kansas and Missouri. In Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio the dry weather has hurt that 
part of the winter wheat which survived the 
winter. Corn crop prospects continue to be 
the finest in years. The oats situation 
mixed with prospects of serious damage becom- 
ing apparent in late June or early July. 
hay crop is certain to be short this year except 
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REPORTS THAT HELP 


HRING the crop season, all sorts of private 
agencies try to find out how the corn ‘is 
on, what the wheat looks like, and how 
pigs are to be marketed. So does the 
ment of Agriculture. Many farmers are 
cious of these questions, and refuse to 


er any. 















ction We think they are making a mistake. The 

8 _yeports worked out by the Department of Ag- 
: ‘yienlture are worth a lot to farmers. Take the 

_ “June pig survey, now being made. This will 


‘show farmers how big a hog crop is likely to 
@ ome on the market, and will furnish good tips 
“4 M& gs to whether to send sows to,market or keep 
“them and breed more. Crop and livestock in- 
‘formation that is gathered by impartial agen- 













1 dem. cies, that is ntade public, is bound to help the 
£ they farmer both in producing and marketing. 
perate ™ ‘The case is different with private agencies 
iblican that do not give the facts they find to the 
certain | public. There is no reason why farmers should 
alts of @ help in getting these reports, and several good 
hortly reasons why they shouldn’t. But don t eon- 
ers of “fase these inquiries with the entirely legitimate 
y this @ ad desirable surveys made by the government 
seling for the benefit of agriculture. 
G60VERNMENT MONEY FOR RESEARCH 
IN AGRICULTURE 

it has HE farm papers of the United States, late 
is eut in May, received a letter from Chester Gray, 
Y Drie legislative man of the Farm Bureau, telling 
. # about how the Farm Bureau, Grange and other 
vs agricultural organizations at Washington had 
from ‘appeared before the Budget Bureau and.in- 
l ele & dueed that organization to increase the allow- 
) give MH ance of government money to be spent for re- 
eight @ search in agriculture by $2,500,000. Congress 

Bj xcepted the recommendation of the Budget 
to get # Bureau, and it is presumed that several million 
ut ab @ dollars of additional government money will 
> reg- @ bespent this coming year for agricultural re- 
o. In { search. 
elfare # In view of President Coolidge’s veto, we wish 
> pos “F to point out that a federal government that 
mail # spends millions of dollars every year to increase 
were @ fatm efficiency and does not face the logical 
thout # results of that efficiency in terms of agricul- 
they @ tural, surplus, is in an embarrassing position. 
elec: @ As long as we have the kind of administration 
nents @ we now have down at Washington, it would 
| not @ sem that farm organizations should spend their 
otets @ efforts trying to bring about an increase in the 
more @ ¢fficiency of city workers rather than farmers. 
mua. (‘UTILIZING NEW YORK LAND 
3 dee GOVERNOR SMITH, of New York state, has 
t the @ ~ shown some appreciation of the New York 
that § agricultural problem by appointing a commit- 
hard @ te, one of whom is Dr. G. F. Warren, that ster- 
oters & ling friend of agriculture, to make a rough land 
) the § survey of New York state to determine what 
, bat § land now in farms should really be in timber. 
t by § ltmight be worth while to make a similar sur- 
farm = Yeyin Iowa. We have at least one million acres 
some =f of land in corn which should be in grass, and 





| We have some land in grass which should really 
‘ein timber. It would be a good thing for the 
State of Iowa if the one million acres of land 
hast adapted to farming could be bought up by 
‘We'state and put down to timber and grass. 
® “very state in the country could follow a pro- 
fram of this sort with profit. 


“BIGGER AND BETTER’’? 


















SOME of our country towns occasionally for- 

get that their primary job is to be the trade 
and service station for the farmers. In- 
they spend a good deal of effort in try- 
get a new business or two into the town 
inerease by hook or by crook the popula- 








more about getting a bigger income for 








hof the place. It might pay instead to worry 


the farmers in, the territory roundabout and 
thereby increase the return for the town busi- 
ness men. 

The Wall Street. Journal, looking with in- 
creasing distaste at the congestion of New York, 
says something that applies to every town and 
city in the country: ‘‘The time may even come 
in our day, when civic pride will be not in 
mounting population figures but in a stationary 
or even falling number of inhabitants per 
square mile—when prominent Rotarians will 
not always say, ‘bigger and better,’ but some- 
times ‘sthaller and better,’ without feeling 
shame.’’ Here is something for the commercial 
clubs to ponder over. 


[ 


RECENT comment which I wrote on Al 

Smith provoked resentment from southern 
Democrats. At the'same time that thousands of 
middle-western farmers are preparing to vote 
for Al Smith in preference to Coolidge or 
Hoover, there are thousands of southern Demo- 
crats who are preparing to vote for anyone the 
Republicans may put up in preference to Smith. 
Those who have traveled in the south recently 
say that there are thousands of dry Protestants 
who would not vote for Smith under any condi- 
tion. So far as the net political result is con- 
cerned, it is said that forcing Smith on the 
south is the same thing as forcing Hoover on 
the middle-west. : 

One prominent Iowa farmer who is also very 
familiar with southern conditions recently told 
me that the situation was never better than 
right now for a third party which would unite 
the dissatisfied elements’ of the Democratic 
south and the Republican middle-west under 
one banner. There are millions of people both 
in the south and the middle-west who would 
welcome a chance to vote their convictions in- 
stead of voting merely in protest against the 
candidate of their own party. . 

The Demoerats of the south and the Repub- 
licans of the west have worked together with 
good results on the MeNary-Haugen bill. Ap- 
parently, however, circumstances are continu- 
ally going to arise from now on in this country 
which will force these two groups more and 
more together. The nomination of Smith on the 
Democratic ticket'and Hoover or Coolidge on 
the Republican ticket would be such a cireum- 
stance. It is quite possible that history of the 
greatest importance for a generation to come 
will be made during the next month at Kansas 
City and Houston. 








Odds and Ends 

















‘THE assessors in Iowa reported this spring 
that there were about 200,000 fewer sows 
on hand than a year ago. This is a reduction 
of 10 per cent. While there were serious losses 
in young pigs for a time as the result of the 
cold weather in early April, I am inclined to 
think on the whole that there were more pigs 
saved per litter this year than a year ago. It 
would seem, therefore, that Iowa farmers 
‘would send 7 or 8 per cent fewer pigs to mar- 
ket this winter than they did last winter. This 
should result in hog prices being around $9 a 
hundred or a little better at Chicago, during 
the greater part of the coming winter. In 
faet, some people who have studied the matter 
with great care believe that the price will be 
somewhat higher than this. : 

It may be that this coming winter a, higher 
percentage of the finished hogs will come from 
the western part of the corn belt and a smaller 
percentage from the eastern corn belt than is 
usually the ease. If this comes to pass, it is 
probable that there will develop an unusually 
good demand on the Chicago market and mar- 


kets further east for well finished’ hogs of rath-- 


er light weight. If we have a good corn crop 


in the western half of the corn belt in 1928 it 
is probable that heavy hogs will be more se- 
verely discriminated against than usual dur- 
ing the late winter and spring of 1929. 





AVE the farmers of the middle-west become 

peasant minded? If they have, the Repub- 
lican party can continue to abuse them with 
impunity. In the platform of 1924, the Repub- 
liean party pledged its efforts to give the farm- 
ers equality of opportunity, and in 1928 Presi- 
dent Coolidge vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill, 
suggesting instead the policy of starving the 
farmers out and sending them to town. If 
either Coolidge or Hoover is nominated by the 
Republicans, it will be interesting to see how 
many middle-western farmers will vote for the 
nominee. A sweetly forgiving spirit is an ad- 
mirable virtue in the ordinary personal rela- 
tionship. In polities, however, forgiveness may 
cease to be a virtue, especially when it is a re- 
flection of a failure to think freely and vigor- 
ously. 

I have been interested in reading a comment 
by a Wall Street publication on the action of 
President Coolidge on the ship subsidy bill and 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. The signing of the 


‘ ship subsidy bill is defended in the following 


e 


words: 

**While it might be contended that this is in 
the nature of a subsidy, the answer is that a 
great merchant marine for the United States is 
a necessity, extending over the whole popula- 
tion, and to accomplish this result general taxa- 
tion is necessary and defensible. . . . Per- 
haps the most statesmanlike act of the president 
recently was his veto of the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, accompanied by his message 
which riddled the claims of its sponsors that it 
would help the farmer, in showing how badly 
it would hurt him.”’ 

How easy it is for people living on the sea- 
board to claim that government money spent 
on the shipping industry is a benefit to the en- 
tire population, whereas, anything done for ag- 
riculture, even tho it is merely giving equality 
of opportunity, is dangerous and in the nature 
of class legislation! 





SEE that the Washington Post, which spe- 

cializes on representing the administration 
point of view, says that at Kansas City ‘‘ A farm 
relief plank will be devised, no doubt, but 
it will be such as proposes relief in some other 
fashion than by raising the cost of living. The 
consumers of this country will be represented 
at Kansas City as well as the producers.’’ 

For such frank speaking, we can thank the 
Post. We can take it as a settled fact that 
neither Coolidge nor Hoover will stand for any- 
thing which will enable the farmers to get a 
higher price for their products or a higher per- 
centage of the national income. They are will- 
ing to talk glibly about lending money to farm- 
ers to establish co-operative enterprises, but 
they will not even stand for this if it becomes 
apparent that such enterprises are getting a 
higher percentage of the consumer’s dollar for 
the farmer. 





KANSAS amateur weather forecaster has 

been sending us predictions in advance for 
a year or two. He has made some rather seri- 
ous errors but on the whole his work has been 
quite accurate. It is interesting to note that 
he is on record this year for hot, dry weather 
during the greater part of June. During late 
June and July, however, he expects normal 
summer weather with about the usual amount 
of rainfall. If this prediction is accurate it is 
to be expected that the wheat crop in the 
southwest will be seriously damaged, whereas, 
the corn erop should be unusually good. Long 
distance weather forecasters usually have a 
hard time and it will be interesting to see what. 
luek this Kansan has this particular year. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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CROSSING AFRICA WITH FLOOD 


Flood and Wilson Find Why Desert Farers Prefer Camels 


UNNY fellow, my partner Jim—as you’ve 
F probably guessed already. He still thinks 


I stole his blinkin’ old banjo back in 


Kano! And I told you he’d try to get even with 
me some way. Now, I may be wrong, but I think 
I have it all figured out. See if this doesn’t 
sound reasonable to you. 

You see, he wasn’t: positive I was guilty, just 
as I can’t prove he stole our car six years ago. 
And he was too conscientious to make me pay 
a penalty in the ordinary way without being 
sure. He’s queer that way, too. So he planned 
a clever revenge that included himself in the 
penalty as well as me. Square, you see. If I 
wasn’t guilty, he had done nothing to me that 
he didn’t share himself, and that’s fair enough 
in any partnership. And if I was guilty, he 
had his sweet revenge, even tho he suffered also. 
Clever, the way he figured it out. 


Wanted to Go the Impossible Way 
On this motorcycle trip of ours across Africa, 


Jim always had wanted to go north of Lake 
Chad, up in the edge of the Sahara 


By Francis A. Flood 


suggested to me our second afternoon in Zinder. 
He’d been out that morning taking pictures 
while I stayed in the house of our missionary 
friend, Mr. Lee, darning socks. 

‘We climbed the sandy radio hill and after a 
barrage of bad French with the operators were 
directed to the rambling mud house of an as- 
sistant who could speak English. We found 
him,.a burly young chap dressed in the colonial 
-costume of French ‘‘ Accidental Africa,’’ which 
is a full black beard and pajamas. He was sit- 
ting on an empty wine box gently cursing his 
dog, ‘‘Mistinguette.’’ A voluptuous black 
young female dressed in silver-colored brace- 
lets and part of a yellow skirt scooped up a 
salt-and-pepper little ‘‘pickin’’ and squatted 
in the corner as we entered. 

‘‘We’re driving a couple of motorcycles 
across Africa,’’ I announced after we were 
properly introduced to Mistinguette, but not to 
the poor relations in the corner. 





desert, where every one in Nigeria 
told us we couldn’t go. They all ad- 
vised us to try the south side. A 
motorcycle had never gone even that 
way before, but it would certainly 
be impossible north of Chad. And 
that’s why Jim wanted to go there. 

Of course, we finally compromised 
by going that way. I made the one 
reservation, however, that when— 
if—we arrived in Zinder, we would 
make careful inquiry again. ‘If they 
told us there, right in the question- 
able country itself, that the route 
north of Chad was impossible, we 
would go back to Kano and try it 
the other way. Very well. 

‘‘Let’s go up to the radio station 
and inquire about the roads,’’ Jim 








Flood visits a masked Tuareg in his desert camp. 


‘*How’s the 





road north of Chad, thru N’Guigmi and Moat 
For motorcycles?’’ I felt that Jim’s case wag 
lost, for it was very patent that this chap wa 
enough of an old colonial to know all about thg 
roads. 
‘*Oh, eet ees good,’’ he assured us. ‘‘A bonne 
route !”’ , 
*“What! You mean there is a good auto roag 
to N’Guigmi and on thru Mao to Abechir?” 
He shrugged his pajamas. ‘‘Non, not a fing 
road, m’sieu. But the automobile she march wig} 
mail each week to N’Guigmi.’’ ~4 
‘*An automobile goes regularly from here ty 
N’Guigmi?”’ 
‘*Regularement,’’ he assured us. ‘‘ And frog 


‘ Mao to Abechir, on the other side, the mail gh 


comes wiz automobile too aussi.’’ 


No Use of Going If Road Is Good 


After such news as that, it was hard to tej 
who had won, Jim or I. If the road was that 
good, it was probably better than the souther 
way. And ‘‘Bad Roads’ Jim said something 
about, ‘‘If the road is that good al} 
the way, there’s no use of our mak 
ing the trip.’’ 

Well, that was apparently that, 


actual experience and from thog 
who had been in the country long 


two black wives, that there never hag 


N’Guigmi, except a 
fleet of armored caterpillar tanks 
and a young army to handle them, 


on wheels had ever been! 

T can think of but one reason why 
a radio operator of several years’ 
experience in the country, talk 
ing every day with other stations, 
would give (Concluded on page Il) 


HANDLING THE ALFALFA HAY CROP 


When Shall It Be Cut, and What Is the Best Way to Handle It? 


RACTICAL experience and experimental 
tests with alfalfa in Iowa and the sur- 
rounding states show that there is no one 

best time for cutting alfalfa. It varies from one 
year to another with the variation in rainfall 
and temperature. The ease in getting and keep- 
ing a stand also should affect the choice as to 
whether the alfalfa should Ve eut when it first 
begins to bloom freely, or a week or two later. 
And as a matter of practical farm operation, 
the importance of other work, generally corn 
cultivating, must be considered. 

When alfalfa was first given a trial on Iowa 
farms, the most frequently suggested time was, 
‘*Cut when the new shoots at the crown are well 
started.’? And many a farmer let a corn field 
get weedy or remain so, in order to cut the al- 
falfa at the proper time. And when a rainy 
week and the ‘‘new shoots’’ started at the same 
time, many a man worried more about the five 
or ten acres of alfalfa that couldn’t be cut or 
cured than the fifty or one hundred acres of 
‘corn that was taking on a pasture-like appear- 
ance. 


Poor Measure of Fitness for Cutting 


‘‘New shoots’’ really are a poor measure of 
fitness for cutting. The Ohio tests prove rather 
clearly that weather and soil conditions may 
vary-the time when new shoots start, as much as 
a month. The bloom is much more satisfactory 
as a measure of condition. When alfalfa quits 
growing taller, it begins to bloom. Cutting soon 
after this growth in height ceases, produces the 
best quality hay, the weather being favorable. 
Hence there is a sound basis for the.suggestion 
that it be cut at this time. The amount of hay 
produced will increase for some time after the 
- beginning of the bloom stage, even tho the crop 


has quit growing in height. Solid matter re- 
places water in the stems, with a gain in weight 
and ease in curing. As bloom progresses, the 
lower leaves begin to turn yellow, die and 
drop off. 

The most hay per cutting is made when cut 
near full bloom stage. The loss of leaves and 
fine stems as it passes the full bloom stage is 
very rapid. An increase of as much as 30 per 
cent in weight of hay obtained, between first 
bloom and full bloom stage, is common. But 
two full bloom crops take as long to grow as 
three early bloom crops. Cutting at full bloom 
does save labor and is helpful in retaining a 
stand.. The hay is also easier cured. Unfortu- 
nately, hay cut at full bloom is of poorer qual- 
ity, especially for feeding dairy cattle, sheep, 
hogs and young beef cattle. Alfalfa cut in full 
bloom or past that stage contains one-third less 
protein than if eut when first coming into 
bloom. It has more crude fiber, is coarser, and 
is not eaten as well by stock. 


Cut Between First and Full Blaom 


For most of us, somewhere between the first 
and full bloom is the best time for cutting. For 
the first crop, if corn cultivating is well in hand 
and the weather appears favorable, any time 
after bloom is well started is the best time on 
most corn belt farms. But if weather and work 
make delay for a week or two necessary, no 
harm is done. To delay until most of the leaves 
have dropped off results in a serious loss. 

The best method of handling the crop after 
cutting is not a simple matter. There is much 
variation in successful practice. Somé rake in 
small windrows with a side delivery shortly 
after cutting, and produce a hay retaining most 
of its leaves and frequently much of its color if 


the weather is favdrable. This method is ip 
creasing in use. Prolonged wet weather befor 
the hay is even partly cured will sometimes r 
sult in manure rather than hay. 

A larger number use a side delivery, raking 
when the hay is half cured in the swath, @ 
thereabouts. Most of the leaves are retained 


_and hay of good color is generally obtained 


unless a sudden thunderstorm spoils all plans 


Even a prolonged rain will not entirely destroy _ 
the value of such hay, if the windrows are nét | 
too large and the side delivery is used for tum 


ing the hay over. 
Allowing full curing in the swath is poor 


practice. By the time that such hay is raked 


and loaded, it is common for it to lose most of 
its leaves and finer stems, as well as much of its 
color, from rain, dew and sunshine. A loss of 
10 to 20 per cent in weight, and of the most val 
uable part of the hay, is common. Properly 


used, the side delivery rake will produce the 


highest quality hay with the least labor. 
Use Care in Putting Damp Hay in Mow 


Care should be used in putting damp or Uh | 


cured hay in a barn. There is always some risk 
of fire if extremely wet hay is put away. If not 
too wet, it will heat and. become brown in color. 
This is to be preferred to extreme leaching, 
shattering and molding in the field. Many cat 
tle feeders 

large steers. 








While experimental proof is lacking on the 


merits of salting hay that is green or damp 
when put in the barn, the practice probably ha 
real value. It is believed to reduce heating and) 
molding. For the June hay crop, the use @ 
two or three gallons of loose stock salt per oat 
ig recommended, a 
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line McGregor and All Way Points 


The Log of the First Part of the Airplane Trip Over Eastern Iowa 


was pulling the earth down and away 

from us. The big 160-acre flying field 
was dwindling to the size of a quilt; the figures 
of those who had come to see us off were minute 
stitches on that quilt. 

How small and still the country seemed. 
Nothing in the whole land- 
gape appeared to move, 
ertainly not ourselves. 
Then we becamé conscious 
of the roar of the motor, 
and of the fact that those 
tiny squares of field below 
were slipping almost im- 
perceptibly to the west. 

So this was flying. 

It was my first trip in 
the air. That morning, 
dozing along in the gray 
moments before dawn, I 
had heard a plane droning 
over the house and got 
somewhat the same thrill 
that came in childhood 
when we were preparing 
for a railroad trip and 
heard, faintly across the 
valley in the early morn- 
ing, the whistle of a train. 
That thrill of doing some- 
thing unusual, and for the 
first time, goes, with most 
things, along with child- 
hood. Born in a fortunate time, I was 
old enough to get the maximum shock of 
surprise and wonder at my first automobile 
ride, tho the train was already a little common- 
place. I reflected, as I got into my clothes, that 
Brian, aged eleven months and sleeping soundly 
in the next room, would find auto, train and 
airplane equally matter of fact. 

Later I decided that he wouldn’t. 
plane will be a thing of wonder for a long time, 
no matter how often we use it. After all, the 
train and the automobile were just wagons 
made to go a little faster. The airplane dives 
into a different world. 

It is not quite the world you expect. Did 
you ever say, of a fast race, on foot or horse- 
back, ‘‘it was like flying’? It wasn’t. In 
straight away flying, there is no sense of speed. 
You are up too high for the 
ground to rush past rap- 
idly; there is nothing to 
eheck your speed by; 100 
miles an hour seem like a 
saunter. 


Feeling of Security 


Another thing the novice 
misses. Most of us expect 
to feel insecure, as we do 
when we hang on the edge 
of a peak and peer down 
at a valley below. There 
18 nothing of that feeling. 
The feeling is much like 
that with which you feel 
the stout frame of a ship 
floating on deep water. 
There is a sense of security 
that is very comforting. 
The plane seems buoyant 
and strong; the air seems 
to be holding up the ship. 
Incidentally, it is entirely 


W°* HUNG suspended in space; some one 


ought to have no trouble 
With an intelligent pilot 


® Making a forced landing with safety any place 
| In Towa. 


It was 6:05 when we got under way. Mitch- 
ville was under us in five minutes; Colfax in 
We passed south of Newton at 6:25. 

A little east of Mitchellville, we saw the first 


Man out in the fields. He was cultivating corn, 


most of the field workers were on the morn- 


Is this your farm? If it is, write us for a print. 


The air- 


By Donald R. Murphy 


ing’s trip. We saw two men planting corn, 
and one plowing with a tractor. Everybody 
else was out killing weeds. In the afternoon, 


up in northeastern Iowa, there was more corn 
planting seen. 





Hampton and Charles City. . 


At 6:30, somewhere south of Newton, we got 
our first bit of attention from a farm family. 
After that, for miles, almost every house turned 
out a handful of folks to wave at us. We waved 
back, tho with some doubt as to whether a hand- 
kerchief could be seen at that distance. Once 
we even—but Joshaway has already told the 
scarecrow story. 


Wind Found to Be a Gale 


Of course, we had brought a camera along, 
equipped with a tin guard to keep the wind 
from blowing the bellows inside out. That wind 
was something to talk about. Put your arm 
out to wave and it snapped back as if it had 
met a moving wall. I rolled down the window 
—it works like the window in a sedan—and 
rested the camera on the ledge. It took a hand 





Here are the State University of Iowa buildings at Iowa City with the old state capitol crowded 


in among them. 


on each side of the camera and some muscular 
exertion to hold it steady against that terrific 
push. At first, fearful lest the wind might 
snatch it out of my hands, I tied a rope around 
the camera and around me. This gave me the 
air of a suicide about to jump into a river with 
a weight around him, but it did ease my mind. 
Later when I got used to the wind pressure, I 


We passed over it on the route between New 


discarded the rope, and did so without losing 
the camera. 

At 6:35 we were going over rolling country 
at about 600 feet. At 6:52 we were passing 
Guernsey and going over a good many rolling 
pastures with Angus cattle scattered over them. 
Only a littie later, we seemed to be get- 
ting into a Shorthorn and 
Clydesdale country. I can 
testify to the Shorthorns. 
J. P. Wallace—from mem- 
ory, I think, not observa- 
tion—spoke for the Clydes. 

What fine farms we 
passed over. One fine one 
we passed about seven, over 
north of us and out of 
camera distance. Good 
windbreak, white build- 
ings, well laid out yards 
and fields. What a lot you 
can tell about a farm from 
the air. The field plan, 
the arrangement of farm 
buildings is before you at 
a glance. The tiling in the 
fields, on the ground a 
slight and invisible depres- 
sion, shows up like a pen- 
cil mark from 600 feet. 
The high spots in the fields 
where good dirt has washed. 
off and exposed clay show 
more clearly than they do 
on the ground. Poor stands of grain, over- 
pastured spots can be located at a glance. 

7 :01—Williamsburg. We passed over the 
edge of it and I got a picture. I should have 
hit the stockyards, for Williamsburg has a good 
shipping association, like almost all Iowa eoun- 
ty towns. We were on the wrong side, and I 
had to be content with houses. 

We went on toward Iowa City over rolling 
country. That was fair enough, but the ship, 
in sympathy, occasionally began to roll, too. 
On the log, there is this item: 

‘*T reach under seat to locate containers.”’ 

The next line reads: 

‘<7 :14sick—quite.”’ 

Perhaps two comments are due here. First 
as to the log. It was an easy writing in the 
plane as at my desk in the Wallaces’ 
Farmer office. There was 
none of the jerking that 
makes writing on a train 
difficult. Of course, when 
the plane began to pitch, 
writing became a little 
more difficult, but I con- 
fess that at such times, 
writing was the least of my 
worries. 


Why Ice Cream Containers 


That brings us to the ice 
cream containers, paper 
bags, upset stomachs, and 
so on. Nobody with a rea- 
sonably stout stomach need 
worry any more about a 
plane trip than about tak- 
ing a boat ride. If one ex- 
perience bothers you, then 
the other may. The plane 
will probably cause less 
trouble than the boat. 

As to the motion of the 
plane, it is smooth and 
steady with the wind or di- 
rectly against it. With a 
wind hitting it, and over water or hills, there 
seems a tendency to pitch a little. You know 
how it feels when you are in an elevator that is 
doing down fast and then stops suddenly? 
That’s the sensation in a plane when it hits a 
pocket and drops down a few feet. And, by the 
way, paper bags are better than ice cream con- 
tainers. More privacy. (Concluded on page 22) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 

















The Veto 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The veto of the McNary-Haugen bill 
by President Coolidge shows that New 
England intends to continue farming 
the farmers of the west. I do not 
think that the president was frank in 
his reason for the veto. The people 
of New England wish to secure their 
food as cheaply as possible without 
regard to the welfare of the western 
farmer. 

I submit to you some figures which 
shows one loss to the farmers of Iowa. 
These figures were prepared by Mr. 
H. E. Miles, 2 Rector street, New York 
City. Mr. Miles is chairman of the 
Fair Tariff League, and he is an inter- 
national tariff expert and acted as 
confidential tariff adviser to both Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt during their 
administrations. The figures on the 
state appropriation were received di- 
rect from your state auditor. 

What the tariff does to Iowa: 








Tariff cost $87,786,000 
Tariff gain 599,000 
RE Bi is cee sti icece $87,187,000 


Total biennium appropriation passed 
by the 1925 legislature for the support 
of state government is $36,486,000. 

The $87,786,000 cost is for a single 
year and the appropriation for state 
government is for a two-year period. 

As long as the farmers of the west- 
ern state are willing to pay New Eng- 
land each year from four to five times 
the cost of their home government the 
farmers of Iowa will be in financial 
trouble. ; 

HCLSTON BARTILSON. 

Ohio. 





To Your Tents, O Israel 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
President Coolidge has again ve- 
toed the McNary-Haugen Dill. This 


was expected. The power of veto is 
vested in the president. Public opin- 
ion will determine the justice or in- 
justice of that veto. 

A man with a fixed idea is irrespon- 
sible within the scope of his fixed 
idea. The fixed idea of the president 
and the industrial group that support 
him is that we are pre-eminently and 
predominantly an industrial and com- 
mercial nation and that American agri- 
culture is a national rudimentary 
appendix. 

The essence of the veto message 
lies in the following words: 

“The real objective of the plan (Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill) is to raise domestic 
prices to artificially high levels by 
governmental price fixing and to 
dump the surplus abroad.” 

How aptly the same words fit in- 
dustry: 

“The real objective of the high tariff 
is to raise domestic prices to artifi- 
cially high levels by governmental 
price fixing and to dump the surplus 
abroad.” 

But the time for argument is past 
and the time for fighting has succeed- 
ed. The mantle of Coolidge is expect- 
ed to fall on the shoulders of Hoover. 
Hoover must be defeated. Nominally, 
but only nominally, this is the farm- 
ers’ battle. It is the battle of every 
intelligent man and woman in Amer- 
ica against a policy freighted with na- 
tional disaster. This is the spirit be- 
hind the following quotations: 

By William Hirth, editor of the Mis- 
souri Farmer: 

“I regard Mr. Hoover as the most 
sinister and _ relentless enemy the 
farmers of this country have ever 
known. They may put Hoover across 
* at Kansas City but as certain as they 
do the farmers of this country will 


teach the Republican leaders a lesson 
they will. not forget in fifty years.” 

Resolution passed by the corn belt 
committee: 

“Speaking for more than a million 
organized farmers, the corn belt com- 
mittee hereby serves notice upon the 
leaders of the Republican party that if 
Herbert Hoover is nominated for pres- 
dent, the corn belt states will be 
found solidly against him. Remem- 
bering the perfidy of Hoover during 
the World war and the sinister and 
relentless attitude he has maintained 
toward farm relief legislation, the 
farmers will utterly ignore party lines 
in their determination to consign this 
man to private life for all time to 
come.” 

This nation must not and will not 
grow and develop along the lines of 
the fixed idea of our being pre-emi- 
nently and predominantly a commer- 
cial and industrial nation with the risk 
of destroying American agriculture 
and our national ideal of a free gov- 
ernment and a free people. 

It is true that with large-scale own- 
ership of the land and low-scale stand- 


the farmer to sell direct to the packer. 
We get the markets every day by ra- 
dio and I have noticed that ever since 
last fall whenever there are from 8,000 
to 12,000 hogs shipped direct to Chi- 
cago they always go down from 10 to 
25 cents unless there is a strong east- 
ern demand by shippers for_the east- 
ern markets. 


there is only a few hundred shipped 
direct. Again with only 30,000 re- 
ceipts and very little holdover, they 
will go down if there are 10,000 or 12,- 
000 shipped direct. 

This is the way they do it: When 
they have from 10,000 to 12,000 shipped 
direct they have enough hogs to last 
their killers until some time in the 
afternoon, so they send their buyers 
out to the yard in the morning when 
they do not want any hogs, with in- 
structions to bid 25 or 30 cents lower, 
and by the time they need them they 
get them at their low bid. They send 
their country buyers out to bid 10 or 
15 cents higher than the local buyers 
can pay in order to get the hogs, then 
use them to force the next day’s mar- 








plans till you see this issue. 








VACATION ISSUE, JUNE 29 


Where are you going for your vacation this summer? 
state park nearby, or lakes and mountains several days’ journey away? 
In either case, the Vacation number, June 29, will be of help. Sugges- 
tions on routes and equipment are given in a group of articles that are 
highly readable as well as informative. 


Will it be a 


Don’t settle your vacation 








ards of bare existence we can produce 
cheap farm products despite the 
handicap of artificially high-priced 
home commodities. But our ideal is 
not cheap men and women. Our ideal 
is to produce noble men and women, 
capable of sustaining high standards 
of government and just treatment of 
foreign nations. - 
If the principle inherent in the 
Coolidge veto message and the Hoover 
ideal of industrial and commercial su- 
premacy is maintained, the American 
farmer will lose his home, and his 
identity as an independent citizen. He 
will become a nonentity, the creature 
of a corporate manager, or a nonde- 
script farm laborer on a gentleman’s 
estate. 
W. A. MACPHERSON. 
Colorado. 





Selling Direct to the Packer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read a number of articles this 
winter in different farm papers and 
none of them explains how it will hurt 


ket down. In this way they have kept 
the hog market from $2 to $3 lower all 
winter than it would have been under 
honest competitive bidding in the open 
market. They have made from $2 to 
$3 extra profit per hundred, and 
robbed the corn belt of millions of dol- 
lars this winter. We never hear of di- 
rect shipping to any other market be- 
cause Chicago is the controlling mar- 
ket. 
E. BARNUM. 
Worth County, Iowa. 





Here’s the Honorable Mention 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your tour of Iowa, Tuesday, you 
flew directly over me while I was 
planting corn on my farm in Clermont 
township, Fayette county, and fright- 
ened Old Baldy, causing me to plant 
two crooked rows. This, I consider, 
entitles me to another year’s subscrip- 
tion to your paper. However, I shall 
be satisfied with honorable mention 
only. 

B. O. HENDERSON. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 


Sometimes with 50,000. 
to 60,000 receipts, they will go up if. 








The Country School 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


May a rural school teacher who. 
loves farm life and who lives op q | 


farm speak a word in your columns? 


I wish to endorse every thought jp — 


“Seven Plump Kernels,” by H. & 
Skott. Many teachers wonder much 


how to remedy just the condition of 


which he speaks. 

One suggestion I would offer jg 
this: Let the little city girl, teaching 
her first term, not be accepted by 4 
rural school. It is no place for her. 
She should not be granted a certificate 
until she has had practice teaching 
in college. Then she should begin ip 
a graded town school, like that from 
which she came. She does not sympa. 
thize with the country, and teaching is 
at best often very discouraging, g9 
let her meet discouragement in town, 
lest she surely blame the rural life 
instead of the task itself. Many rural 
girls teach. Pay them as well, or bet- 
ter, than they would get in town, and 
give them the rural schools. 

The curriculum is largely at fault, 
Our high schools should teach less al 
gebra and more business arithmetic, 
The last year of high school should 
consist in great part of review work. 
High school pupils talk much about 
“going back to the seventh grade and 
taking it over.” They almost never 
do it; they do not fit in. But they feel 
the need. We, their teachers, fret in- 
wardly (or outwardly) at having to 
teach college preparatory courses to 
pupils who can not successfully di- 
vide words into syllables or even spell 


‘them, who are unable to make smooth 


sentences, write a faultless business 
letter, or add fractions. 

Some day, I hope, we may have an 
optional course which these ‘pupils 
who need it may elect, which will pro- 
vide this desired review of fundamen- 
tals, at a time when the pupils are 
really able to understand them, and 
have seen the need for them. The 
boys would come nearer staying in 
school if this were done. 

EDITH ARMSTRONG. 

Texas. 





The Airplane Trip 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was watching for your plane yes- 
terday and saw you go by here on 
schedule time. I hope you arrived 
home again without mishap. I will be 
interested to read the account of the 
trip. I imagine our Jackson county 
hills and timber would look pretty 
from the sky. 

You people have the true and cor 
rect position on farm conditions and 
the remedy needed. Stick to the Me 
Nary-Haugen bill and the fight for @ 
president who is not hostile to agricuk 
ture. You are working for us and we 
are with you. SCOTT S. WYLIE. 

Jackson County, Iowa. 


Keep Up the Fight 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just a few words of appreciation for 
the stand you have taken on the Mc 
Nary-Haugen bill just recently passed 
by congress but, alas, vetoed by our 
eastern president. He shows plainly 
by his acts that he is out of step with 
and has no sympathy with the farmer 
of the bread basket of America, and 
that he doesn’t understand the condi- 
tions as they are. I hope that the 
farm matter is taken into the convel- 
tion at Kansas City, and that no one 
is nominated for the office of presi 
dent unless he will give the farmers 
of our great republic at least an equal 
chance with other industries. Keep 
up the good work. 

A. J. HUCKFELDT. 
South Dakota. 
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+ 7ASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress 
said “good-by” to Washington 
"and its detail work on May 29, with 
‘yery hasty notice, and about a week 

earlier than most observers thought 

. The decision to adjourn was 
agreed to only five hours before ac- 

adjournment, which hasty deci- 
- sion resulted in the untimely failure of 
several important measures which 
were scheduled for enactment. 

It is customary to fix the adjourn- 
- ment date four or five days before the 

time actually ‘arrives, and during the 
‘interval to allow ample opportunity 
for sponsors of- important bills to 
pring them up “under suspension of 
the rules.” This takes only a two- 
thirds vote in the house, and in the 
senate is usually by “unanimous con- 
sent” and it permits final enactment 
of a lot of meritorious legislation—and 
some not so meritorious. 

Outstanding failures this year, due 
to lack of this opportunity, were the 
Haugen oleomargarine bill, and the 
corn borer appropriation. The corn 
porer bill which authorized the appro- 
priation was passed but the actual 
measure carrying the money did not 
pass. Neither did the Capper-Ketcham 
foreign agricultural service bill. 

Actual responsibility for the last 
minute jam lies between the sponsors 
and the objectors. fighting on the Boul- 
der dam bill in the senate. Once it 
was apparent that the bill could not 
be passed it would have been a grace- 
ful act if Senator Johnson of Califor- 
nia had accepted the situation and let 
ome other legislation thru. He did 
not, and he did not apparently gain 
anything except to retain preferred po- 
sition for his bill in December. He 
could have had that by agreement al- 
most any time. It is a notorious fact 
that hardly ever if at all in the history 
of senatorial procedure has a bill 
which has been talked to death in a 
last end filibuster ever subsequently 
been revived and passed. If Senator 
Johnson can break this hoodoo it will 
be a point to mark history from. 


Farm Bill Will Be Blamed 


There are numerous congressmen 
who will go home and assure constit- 
uents who had special bills pending 
that the reason they did not get any 
action was because of the time con- 
sumed by the “McNary-Haugenites.” 
There is nothing to this excuse except 
in one particular. Certain bills which 
fequire consideration by the house 
committee on agriculture. were held 
back because of the time spent by that 
committee hearing testimony on old, 

' threshed over straw. This, however, 
did not delay other bills. The McNary- 
' Haugen bill did not consume any great 
amount of time actually before the 
whole house. There was no rush of 
business before the house at any time 
fue to the McNary-Haugen bill, nor to 
farm relief problems, nor farm relief 
debate. While the farm problem was 
in everyone’s mind most of the time, 
it was due to the pressing nature of 
the problem itself, and those con- 
' cerned with it were very sparing of 
' consuming time in debate or speech 
Making. Any one of a dozen other 
| @uestions before either house or sen- 
' ate consumed much moye time, used 
' Much more space in the Congressional 
Record and actually absorbed more at- 
"tention of many leading members of 
‘the house. It is a product of the long 
Pendency of this problem before the 
‘hgress that it is becoming thread- 
.s But when it is used as a camou- 
: flage behind which members seek to 
_ hide when asked why they did not get 
’ this or that bill passed, they can not 
*stablish any defense in this way with 
who know the facts. 











' What did congress do of value to 

_ farmers, and what did they not do? 
was a busy session with a big 

rd of laws passed. The agricul- 





" WHAT CONGRESS DID 


Snmmary of High Points in Session’s Legislation 


tural department appropriation bill is 
regarded as the best in many years, 
not because of any great increase in 
amount, for as a matter of fact the to- 
tal is well within bounds of the presi- 
dent’s ‘economy program, but because 
there was a sharp increase for re- 
search work which has been neglected 
as extension and other activities have 
had the “place in the sun.” About 
$2,500,000 increase is noted in the 
summary which has been prepared by 
Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific 
work. Continuation of the federal- 
state co-operative good roads work is 
assured by a bill appropriating $75,- 
000,000 per year for two years.- 

The postal rate bill provides for a 
director of parcels post, and for the 
first time it looks as if a measure of 
safety for this service against the at- 
tack of private interests is assured. 
The farm organizations united in this 
fight and won against real odds. The 
service charge on parcels in zone four 
to eight is reduced from 2 cents to 1 
cent. The fight to get rid of this serv- 
ice charge in all zones was lost by a 
narrow margin, voted in the senate, 
not voted in the house, and compro- 
mised as stated in conference. 





major bills, the McNary-McSweeney 
bill providing for a full program of 
forestry research, and the McNary- 
Woodruff bill extending research in 


| wood products utilization were both 


passed early in the session. 


Bills, the defeat of which are hailed 
as agricultural achievements, include 
the various bills for spending taxpay- 
ers’ money for reclamation and land 
development projects, all designed to 
bring new land into use, the southern 
projects of an entirely new and ex- 
perimental character, and the western 
projects of the same character as the 
older reclamation projects which have 
had most difficult times in paying out 
and making good on obligations and 
payments. 

The Muscle Shoals situation is not 
settled as this is written. A hybrid 
bill for government operation was 
passed by both houses and is in the 
hands of President Coolidge, with 
strong prospects for a veto. 

Bills which were wanted by one or 
another of the agricultural groups but 
which have not been passed include 
the Haugen oleomargarine law want- 
ed by the dairy organizations; the 
Hope bill amending the packer and 
stockyards act governing sales to 
packers; the agricultural day bill, 
asked for by the Grange; the corn bor- 
er appropriation; the vocational edu- 
cational bill which passed the house 

















» devised for corn borer warfare. 





PLOWING UNDER THE CORN BORER 


One sound defense against the corn borer is to get all stalks and 
weeds under ground. Clean plowing is increasingly important in corn 
borer territory. The photograph above shows at work a plow especially 


Notice what_a clean job it is doing. 








The total sales tax on automobiles 
was repealed in the tax bill signed at 
8 a.m. May 29. Farmers buy. between 


}*one-fourth and one-fifth of all motor 


vehicles. No sale of any automobile 
after the hour and minute the bill was 
signed is subject to tax. 

The Capper-Ketcham bill providing 
for $20,000 appropriation to each state 
this year, and as much more next 
year, to be used in increasing the per- 
sonnel engaged in boys’ and girls’ club 
work and in home demonstration 
work, was passed and signed. 

The merchant marine and the river 
barge bills, providing some measure of 
lower transportation rates, both be- 
came law. 

Mississippi flood relief was provided 
in the largest special appropriation 
bill of the session. Rivaling this in 
size was the naval bill which failed of 
passage. 

Delegates were authorized to the 
Eighth World Dairy Congress in Great 
Britain this summer and all the na- 
tions of the world invited to send dele- 
gates here to an international high- 
way congress next year. A new dairy 
experiment station at Lewisburgh, 
Tenn., was authorized and a_ horti- 
cultural station in the Carolinas. A 
great national arboretum was estab- 
lished at the national capital for the 
study of forest life. In fact, the at- 
tention given to forestry was an out- 





standing feature of the session. Two 





and did not come to a vote in the sen- 
ate; the Ketcham foreign agricultural 
service bill, still before the senate; 
the’ woolen fabric bill; various emer- 
gency tariff bills and the Boulder dam 
bill, stopped by a two-man filibuster 
in the senate. 

There is a still longer list of bills 
which, altho each is of special interest 
in its field, are of a minor significance 
to the mid-western farmer. 
includes the standard container bill, 
the cotton standardization appropria- 
tion and some other similar measures, 


| all passed and now effective. 





Do You Want a Boy? 


Farmers who would like a chance to 
do some boy from town a good turn 


will be interested in the following let- 
ter from Mr. Fred C. Woolworth, Ro- 
tary Boys’ Work, Employment Bureau, 
Sioux City, Iowa: 

“I am writing you in the interest 
of about a_hundred and fifty boys that 
need work and whom we are trying to 
place in homes on farms, some for the 
summer at wages, others for their 
keep, and we have some wanting per- 
manent homes. If you would be kind 
enough to mention this in the paper, 
asking farmers who need such help 
to write me at tho court house at 


Sioux City, I will be very grateful for 
the help.” 





This list “ 


Annual Convention American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Assn. 


This organization, which comprises 
the leading manufacturers of feeds, 
held its annual convention at West 
Baden, Ind., on May 24 and 25. It 
brought together a very interesting 
group of manufacturers, and at the 
invitation of the president and the 
executive committee of the association 
a number of representatives of farm 
papers were likewise in attendance, 
and were made honorary members of 
the association. 

The features of the first day’s ses- 
sion were the addresses of Dr.. Phillip 
H. Smith, president of the Association 
of Feed Control Officials, and of Hon. 
Edwin T. Morrow, former governor of 
Kentucky, who gave an inspirational 
address at the annual banquet. The 
Friday session was featured by an ad- 
dress by Dr. G. Bohstedt, professor of 
animal husbandry at Madison, Wis., on 
the subject of “Feeding Minerals in 
the Light of Recent Prices,” and an 
address from the manager of the Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau on “Fire 
Hazards.” 

Such gatherings are bound to be a 
good thing not only for the manufac- 
turers but likewise for those who buy 
their products. It puts the business 
on a broader scale, makes the indi- 
vidual manufacturer realize that he 
has an obligation not only to his asso- 
ciates in business but likewise to the 
trage which he serves. The manufac- 
turers are not only studying the best 
methods of manufacture but likewise 
are analyzing the problems of the 
farmer and feeder and the work of our 
scientists and professors in the col- 
leges in order that they may give 
their customers the benefit of the lat- 
est developments in animal nutrition. 

Not the least interesting develop- 
ment of the feed business is the im- 
proved machinery for the curing, dry- 
ing, separating, grinding, milling and 
mixing of feeds. Equipment for the 
manufacturers of poultry feeds, dairy 
feeds, hog mashes, calf meal, etc., 
makes not only for a saving in manu- 
facture but likewise for better feeds 
and better results from: feeding. Au- 
tomatic scales for the measuring of 
mixed feeds, mixing and blending ma- 
chines, grinders that will produce the 
requisite fineness for various feeds. 
etc., are features of the modern plant. 

Many of the professors in the agri- 
cultural colleges are working with the 
feed manufacturers, and many men 
who were formerly professors in col- 


| leges are connected with various firms. 


oo 





The up-to-date manufacturers do not 
guess but know that their formulas 
are scientifically sound arid that the 
farmer who buys their products can 
get good results. 


Killing Sorrel and Canada Thistle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the past twenty years and 
received much valuable information 
from it. I am always watching for 
ways for eradication of noxious weeds, 
so will tell how to kill “horse sorrel.” 
Mow it close to the ground the middle 
week in June. I have used this method 
the last six years and never had it 
fail. In the meadows I use.a grass 
hook instead of the mowing machine 
as it saves time and doesn’t mash 
down the grass around the patches. 

As to Canada thistle, I know of no 
date or time for killing by one cutting, 
but will say I killed out about an acre 
on my farm that had been growing for 
forty odd years, so my neighbor told 
me, and had been “fought with” most 
of the time. It was killed by 
smothering and hand hoeing. I sowed 
it to red clover, got a good stand. 
When the clover was most waist high 
I plowed it under the last of June, 
then double disked it every two weeks 
until the ground froze. Being a very 
wet year I repeated the above treat- 
ment the next season, then followed 
with corn, but had no thistles. 

Cc. W. KING. 

Wayne County, Iowa.” 
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Why :et the summer get tne best 
of you when we have so many 
things in our “tag” stores that 
will bring a greater measure of 
summer comfort? We have 
water coolers, refrigerators, ice 
cream freezers and such things 
for refreshing cool foods and 
drinks. Keep out the flies with 
our sprays and good window 
screens. On the porch or in the 
yard you will want a hammock or 
a porch swing. If you have elec- 
tricity, an electric fan will bring 
welcome cool breezes at a turn of 
the button. Of course there is 
no place where you can get as 
excellent bargains or as service- 
able goods as at a “tag’’ store. 


“Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores are a great 
place to visit in the sum- 
mer time for we have a 
complete line of goods to 
g make the hot days more 
comfortable, to help you 

with your daily, 

work in the field,' 

barns or house, 

and fun-making 














supplies for rec- 
reation days. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 


OU’RE one of the smallest stock- 
holders.. The rest will freeze you 
out,” warned Patricia Murdock. 

“They won’t do that,” said Stuart, 
confidently. 

But they did, and old man Murdock, 
Patricia’s father, led the gang that did 
it. Stuart had advanced his own money 
to take care of bills. The board re- 
fused to repay him,.and left him almost 
without funds. Patricia offered him a 
loan, but he turned it down. 

She had said earlier that he wasn’t 
hard enough, wasn’t enough of a fight- 
er. Well, that remained to be seen. 

Stuart’s father ran a resort up in the 
hills. He made money gouging tour- 
ists. “Stick around, son,” he said, “and 
we'll figure out more ways of getting 
money out of suckers.” 

Stuart shook his head. He had his 
own plans, and those plans were con- 
nected with the rivalry of Arthur and 
Green Springs for the trade of the 
basin. 

He went to Arthur, but Arthur was 
going broke. Green Springs had the 
only good road into the basin; it had 
the mail route; it was growing rich 
handling business from the basin to 
the railroad. Sheep men from Green 
Springs had outbid cattle men from 


Arthur for a lease on the range in 
Cherry valley. 

Stuart, his money gone, weak from 
too few meals, ran into an indignation 
meeting of Arthur men. 

“TI think I’ve got the solution figured 
out,” Stuart declared. 

The men stared at him. One of them, 
Alexander, their leader, decided to take 
a chance. ‘ 

“Meet us here tomorrow, and tell us 
what you’ve got,” he said. 





CHAPTER V 

ACK at Maitley’s, Stuart went to 
his room ‘and attempted to concen- 
trate his mind on what he would say 
to Alexander and his associates the fol- 
lowing day. The giddiness of the morn- 
ing gradually wore off after he lay 
down, and finally he had the satisfac 
fion of seeing the shadowy idea within 
his mind expand and grow clearer, like 
a photograph in a developing bath. He 


.had never been able to think more con- 


cisely than now. The logical precise- 
ness of his mental processes gave him 
a feeling of exhilarated surprise. Sure- 
ly this period of abnormal clarity of 
thought would not last long. He must 
make the most of it. Six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven—the hours slipped by 
with Stuart still looking at the ceiling 
as he cataloged -his points for the com- 
ing interview. Then there was a rattle 
of the door-knob and Mrs. Maitley 
stepped into the room with a tray, con- 
taining, among other things, a cup of 





steaming tea. 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


By Raymond A. Berry 
Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoestring” 








“IT knocked,” she said, “but you did 
not seem to hear. Staying up late thig ; 


way, you’d better take something to 


quiet your nerves before you try to 20 


to sleep.” 

“I never felt better in my life,” Sty 
art answered, sitting up with a smile, 
“Thanks a lot for thinking of me.” 


“All the appreciation I want is to see 


you eat something,” Mrs. Maitley 
plied as she left the room. “Just think. 
ing may be all right for angel feed, byt 


it’s no banquet for a mortal man with @ 


a carnal stomach.” 


Down in the kitchen, she looked dis. — | 


gustedly at her husband, buried be 
hind a newspaper. 

“Tom, can’t you ever think of ‘any. 
thing but reading?” 


“What do you want me to think | 


about?” Mr. Maitley inquired, as hig 
head came into view. “Whenever I get 
thru with whatever you’ve left me to 
study on, I let my mind stay blank up. 
til you suggest something else. I cap 
get hold of it quicker that way.” 

Mrs. Maitley snorted. “If that’s the 
case, think about Stuart’ He’s lying op 
the bed, peeking at thé ceiling, with 
his eyes twice too bright, and red spots 
burning in his cheeks.” 

“How’s he feeling?” 


\ 
\ 


M\ 
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“As he dropped across the bed, he shook with an icy chill.” 


“He said ‘Fine!’” Mrs. Maitley ad: 
mitted; “but if he was anything like 
you, he’d be lying when he said it, 
from force of habit. If he is feeling 
good, it’s nothing but his nerves he’s 
using up. I wish I could see Dan Tay- 
lor this morning.” 


HEN the waiter led Stuart to Alex 


ander’s table in a private room, 
there were four men seated, one of 
which was Harvey. After the introdue 
tions, Alexander explained the small 
ness of the group. 

“You can say anything you want to 
to these men, son, and be sure it’s safe. 
I don’t have the least suspicion what 
your idea is, but if it’s any good, it will 
be better for- being kept close under 
our own hats. If it’s rotten, there 
won’t be so many to laugh at you. Now 
go ahead and shoot as you eat. Food 
and drink are great lubricants for 
speech. 

Mack shook his head. That wonder- 
ful alertness of mind was deserting 


him, and while he should be hungry, © 
he found the thought of food nauseat- - 
ing. He must use all his will-power t0 @- 


keep his wits functioning in a sane 
manner. 


For fifteen minutes he talked with 


out interruption. At first the other 
men ate steadily, then one by one they 


dropped their knives and forks, evel 
allowing the coffee in their cups to — 






cool untouched. 
“I know the country,” hé ended up. 
“A road from (Continued on page 19, 
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(Continued from page 6) 

such erroneous information of 
vital importance—and that - rea- 

. gon has red, curly hair. He wanted 
3 to 0 north of Chad, and we have 


ST: 









d. 
a. is sharing the penalty with me, 
gf course, and the other day when we 
- gere lost back there in that shimmer- 
es sand and I didn’t have a single 
- gwallow of water for eighteen long, 
‘wot hours, Jim didn’t either. And 
| ghen I finally drank the water out of 
the earbide gerrerator on my motor- 
goe, Jim drank the equal half-pint 
out of his. If we finally get thru 
to Khartoum Jim will be there too, 
nd I'll give him the credit for select- 
ing the most interesting route. 
But I’ll never forgive that radio op- 
erator! 
from the roof of Lee’s house later 
in the afternoon we looked out over 
the sizzling, sand-bound town of Zin- 
der and the routes from the east and 
west. Yonder came a camel caravan 
from Kano, the awkward, grumbling 
“feasts loaded down with groceries, 
- dothing, and even gasoline, competing 
with the auto truck in economy of 
transportation, slow as the camels are, 





4 








On the other side of town toward’ 


| that haze which I knew unfolded into 
the great Sahara itself were some 
other tired caravans, unloaded and en- 
camped on “the rocks,” a Tuareg car- 
avanserai a few miles out of town. 
The most picturesque of all the Bed- 
ouin desert tribes, the “Terrible Tau- 
regs” as they are unjustly called, will 
not camp within the city. They are 
sufficient unto themselves and live ac- 
cordingly—independent, the  freest 
people in the world: Their gray cloth 
mask drawn up over mouth and nose 
reveals only a pair of steady, quiet 
eyes and a high forehead, too light in 
color ever to be confused with black. 
' There was for me a strong, mysterious 
| fascination in those firm, masked 
| faces of the Tuaregs. 
; Visit Camp of Tuaregs 
We rode out with Lee that evening 
- to their camp in “the rocks’ and were 
feceived as by nobility itself. There 
Was none of the jabbering confusion 
| and awkward staring such a visit us- 
tally occasioned among other African 
® tribes. Lee addressed them in Ara- 
| bic, and they showed us their travel- 
' stained camel trappings, their desert 
tamping gear, and the formidable sad- 
dlery of their horses. If we had chosen 
to spead the night in their camp we 
would have had, as their guests, all 
the safety that their short carbines 
4’nd long knives could insure any one. 


' “Tt mean to come back here some- 


time and get acquainted with these 
people,” vowed Jim. “I’d like to trek 
back into the desert with them, learn 
their language, and live as a Tuareg 
_ intheir camps.” 
--I don’t know whether it was the 
' Miysterious dignity and power of those 
Masked horsemen that fascinated Jim 
| —or the beautiful eyes of a trig young 
| Tuareg maiden that looked alternately 
_ at Jim and then at her slim, brown, 
_ Sandalled feet on a camel’s hair rug 
Deneath her. Jim has never been able 
-t make much headway with the la- 
| dies at home, but he might do well 
| With the Tuaregs where he could wear 
8 mask. 
| Next day we packed our kit and 
Started out. We shaved that morning 
fd then gave our razor to Mr. Lee 
vowed we’d shave no more until 
_ We reached civilization on the other 
® ‘ide of Africa. After four weeks now 
_ I find it hard to keep the sand burrs 
Out of my beard, but my long mus- 
§ ‘ache is very helpful indeed since I’ve 


















‘hard French bread. It had long 
en & sore point between Jim and me 
to who could raise the longest beard 
mu @ given time. He has me beaten 
M sheer length so far, the first four 
is, but his is a hideous, piratical 
while mine is a dignified, stately 














ek. Besides, I think he is begin- 
to weaken. His growth seems to 











The McCormick-Dee 
Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering: - 


binder it is possible to produce, 

the Harvester Company has com- 
bined the popular McCormick and 
Deering grain binders into one im- 
proved perfected machine. The McCor- 
mick’s great strength and ability to 
withstand severe abuse and the 
Deering’s exceptional lightness of 
draft have been brought together 
‘for you. 


There are more McCormick and 
Deering binders in the grain fields than 
all other makes together. You can.now 
have, in one machine, all the features 
that bought this about. And the new 
McCormick-Deering has additional fea- 
tures that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 


There are many improvements on 
the new McCormick-Deering that your 
old machine does not have. They ac- 
complish more in less time, with fewer 
stops in the field, have longer life, 
lighter draft, and are easier and more 


of order to build the one best 




















The ten-foot 
Tractor Binder 
e 
3 Sem. 2 


DEERING 


INTERNATIONAL 


“BIG BALL” TWINE 


You’ve always known Harvester twine to 
be of unquestioned quality, and you’ve GUARANTEED FOR 


doubtless found the “Big Ball” winding 


Length 





comfortable to’ operate. You will cer- 
tainly want to get acquainted with these 
improvements. Check them against 
your old machine. Your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick- 
Deering and pointing out the features 
~ your old machine does not have. 


McCormick-Deering binders are built 
in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse-drawn sizes. 
Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for 
operation from the power take-off of 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


(with the patented cover) a real conve- 
nience. Choose one of the Harvester brands 
this year for genuine twine economy and 


-twine satisfaction. Now is the time. 




















age my only set of trick teeth on’ 





at the local dealer’s store 


ia 4 See these modern binders {f _ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicage, Illinois 


606 Sa, Michign Ave. earnest 





M°CORMICK} DEERING 
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McCoRMICK-DEERING 
GRAIN BINDERS 











"be going to seed while I believe mine 


is actmally starting to stool out. 

We left Zinder the day before 
Christmas. The road was fairly good 
and we made about sixty miles. 

Christmas eve! That night my 
wife and family at home were prob- 
ably gathered about a tinseled Christ- 
mas tree in their snowbound home in 
Nebraska. They were singing Christ- 
mas carols and thinking of the three 
wise men of the east, and two unwise 
men as well, trekking a starlight des- 
ert far away. : 

. Christmas eve! Jim and I spread 
our blankets in the sandbound cara- 
van trail beneath a straggling little 
tree that must have grown there for 
that very Christmas eve. A howling 
jackal pack carolled from a distant 
dune. Off to the right we could hear 
the pagan tom toms of a little native 
village. But no spirit of Christmas 
cheer inspired the thumpings of those 
pagan drums. Only a few gallons of 
millet beer instead. 

Finally these few noises drifted 
away into calm and Jim recited before 
he went to sleep: 

“Twas the night before Christmas, 

And all thru the desert, 

' Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” - 
We had hung up our stockings that 





Christmas eve, partly in honor of the 
occasion and partly to keep out any 
black scorpions which might crawl in- 
side to nest. The next morning mine 
was full of sand burrs—left there, I 
think, by some red-haired Santa Claus. 

About noon, that boiling Christmas 
day, we reached the little French fort 
Goure, about a hundred miles from 
Zinder. Of all the lonely places in 
the earth I’d ever seen—up to that 
time—this pitiful little military pariah 
was the worst. And this was Christ- 
mas day in the morning! 

On the top of a barren dune the 
graceless; flat-topped fort slouched 
within its walls like a hat crushed on 
a bald and sunburned head. A black 
soldier slept in the sand before the 
gate. The firing niches at intervals 
along the wall were crumbling at the 
corners. Even the sentry boxes and 
the lookout tower on the farther side 
were all untenanted. But there, on 
the flagpole above the gate, the 


| French tricolor, fading in the desert 


sun, proclaimed that it was Christmas 
day in the morning. 

Two Frenchmen lived alone in this 
military hermitage, far from the 
crowd, indeed, but close, eternally 
close, to the maddening solitude. One 
had lain ill for weeks. The other 


‘wished us a Merry Christmas—and 








then advised us that we had taken the 
wrong trail and would have to return 
to the fork in the road, forty miles 
back! : 

“Mais restez ici,” he insisted. “Pour 
le grand Christmas diner ce soir.” 
The prospects of his “grand” Christ- 
mas dinner were more inviting than 
the prospect of pushing our heavily- 
loaded motorcycles up those same 
forty miles of sand hills we had just 
skidded down. 

“You’re on, old timer,” said Jim. 
“And I hope you don’t mean maybe.” 
T translated into French Jim’s enthu- 
siastic acceptance of the “grand din- 
ner” and assured the young gendarme 
that my partner had said that we 
really should push on but if monsieur 
wouldn’t go to any trouble for us we 
believed we’d stay after all. 

That was our Christmas day, and 
thus was our Christmas dinner. It 
was “grand” all right and I am sure 
that if our families at home tried to 
wish some of their Christmas goose or 
cranberry sauce to the two unwise 
men of the desert that night, it met 
a turkey wishbone coming back. [If 
that hospitable French soldier's only 
desire was to feel that his American 
visitors had alt they wanted to eat 
that night I’m sure we all three went 
to bed well satisfied. . 
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THE DAIRY 


a re invited to Po mer thefr experience to this department. Questions concerning 
~ pilvoment will be cheerfully answered. 
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When to Build a Creamery 


In times of rapid growth of an in- 
dustry there is always a danger of 
over building of manufacturing plants. 
This has not been the case in Iowa 
during the past few years when the 
dairy industry has been on a relatively 
good basis as compared to other lines 
of industry. There are only a few 
more creameries in Iowa today than 
there were in 1920, altho the total 
amount of creamery butter has dou- 
bled during this time. 

This increase in volume manufac- 
tured in each creamery has undoubt- 
edly been responsible for reducing the 
operating expenses of creameries. 
This has helped to increase the price 
paid to producers. However, there are 
localities that are now studying over 
the problem of whether their locality 
would be better served if they had a 
creamery. 

There are three or four points that 
should be analyzed in deciding wheth- 
er building a creamery would be advis- 
able. The first and most important 
point is whether there is sufficient vol- 
ume to make it possible for a cream- 
ery to operate efficiently. Figures 
from Iowa creameries indicate tha’ 
more that 100,000 pounds of butterfat 
yearly is necessary in order to operate 
economically. If the volume exceeds 
200,000 pounds yearly the chance for 
efficient management is greatly in- 
creased. 

When planning on the volume avail- 
able in a community, the competitive 
conditions should be taken into con- 
sideration. Unless the locality is 
united in the support of a creamery, 
considerable of the butterfat will go 
to outside creameries, thereby cutting 
down the volume available for local 
manufacture. The confidence and loy- 
alty of the patrons often makes or 
breaks a new creamery. 

The condition of the roads is always 
an important factor in the year-round 
success of a creamery. All-year- 
round transportation is necessary for 
the best results. 

Payment for cream on a basis of 
quality is always important in mak- 





ing a local creamery successful. Lo- 
cal creameries must manufacture a 
high quality product if they are to pay 
better prices than are now being paid 
by cream stations. A desire on the 
part of patrons to furnish a good 
quality cream in order to make this 
better price possible is necessary for a 
successful local creamery. 

Careful analyses of these problems 
are necessary im order to decide 
whether a local creamery is justified 
or not. .Undoubtedly the increased vol- 


ume of butter manufactured in Iowa 


will continue. Whether present cream- 
eries or additional ones will best meet 
the needs of dairymen is a problem to 
be decided upon local conditions. If 
a creamery is to be built and operated, 
a good board of directors and a good 
manager should be placed in charge. 





Partnership Calves 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A furnishes B with ten heifer 
calves and one bull calf. B is to raise 
them for one-half interest. What age 
should they attain before B has a right 
to his one-half interest? The heifer 
calves are to be grade calves while 
the bull calf is to be a registered calf 
from parents having at least 500-pound 
butterfat records behind them. Any 
information will be appreciated.” 

The problem as outlined by our sub- 
scriber is a difficult one to answer. 
The length of time that the calves 
should be fed before the feed and la- 
bor costs would equal the original cost 
or value of the calves would vary, de- 
pending on several facts. The most 
important consideration would be the 
original value of the calves and, sec- 
ondly, the care and expense which was 
put into feeding the calves. For in- 
stance: If the heifer calves were 
worth $10 each and the bull calf $100 
the total value would be $200. On the 
other hand, if the heifer calves were 
worth $25 each and the bull calf $150, 
then the total value would be $400, or 
twice as much. 

It would probably be best for A and 
B to put a fair valuation on the calves 
at the time that A delivers them to B. 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in May of 
1928 were around 43 cents a pound, or 
only about a cent lower than in April. 
Prices have held up remarkably well 
for this time of year. 

With corn at $1.04 a bushel, oats 73 
cents a bushel, bran $35 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal $62 a ton and linseed meal 
$55 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 30 cents an hour, 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 40.7 cents in May of 1928. But- 
ter extras sold at Chicago in May at 
around 43 cents, or there was a profit 
of 2.3 cents a pound. With feed and 
labor at present levels Chicago milk 
in May of 1928 cost $1.86 a hundred 





ie 





“Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 


to produce delivered at country bot- 
tling plants. The quoted price was 
$2.45 a hundred, or there was a profit 
of 59 cents a hundred. The Chicago 
milk producers have been enjoying 
some profits this spring after a winter 
of losses. 

The dairy business for the time be- 
ing is_running on a remarkably level 
keel. This is a desirable situation 
with neither serious profits nor seri- 
ous losses. At the present time we do 
not foresee any very serious dairy 
losses for several years yet. Soonor 
or later, however, the farmers of the 
United States aré likely to put butter 
on the international market and when 
they do there will be real trouble in 
the dairy business. 





Then they should agree on a fair ba- 
sis of cost for feeding and care. After 
a certain period of time has expired 
they could then divide the calves ac- 
cordingly if the partnership does not 
continue. 

On the basis of the first values 
given above it would be likely that the 
feed and labor costs would equal one- 
half of the original value in from four 
to five months. On the basis of the 
second valuation it would probably 
take from eight to ten months. Con- 
siderable difference would be made, 
depending upon whether the calves 
were well fed or whether they were 
skimped along on meager rations. 
This would also make an important 
difference in the value of the calves 
at the time of division. 





Cities Need Milk Ordinances 


An Iowa subscriber who has moved 
to town writes: 


“Is there any way to protect the’ 


public from being imposed upon by 
dishonest milkmen who sell watered 
milk? I have lived most of my life on 
a farm and do so miss the good milk 
that I had there. Is milk richer in 
summer or winter?” ; 

We would suggest that subscribers 
who now live in towns, like this sub- 
scriber, investigate whether there is a 
milk ordinance in their town. Iowa 
has a state law which permits cities 
and towns to pass an ordinance which 
will adequately protect the milk sup- 
ply. Copies of this model ordinance 
can be secured by writing to the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A good many cities and towns have 
milk ordinances of this kind but do 
not have an inspector to enforce the 
law. <A recent milk survey in the 
state showed that approximately .70 
per cent of the smaller cities did not 
have an officer for enforcement. This 
is a project that deserves the interest 


of people who are. public spirited. - 


Proper inspection also insures a bet- 
ter business for dairymen who give 
proper attention to necessary sanitary 
requirements. 

Milk from average herds will usually 
test lowest during the spring months. 
The highest test will, usually come 
about November or December. 





U. S. Cows Show Improvement 


Cows in the United States are show- 
ing some improvement in production 
during recent years, according to re- 
cent statistics which have been pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1917 the aver- 
age yearly production of dairy cows 
in the United States was 3,716 pounds. 
In 1920 this had decreased to 3,627 
pounds. Since then the production 
has been increasing until in 1923 the 
average production was 4,260 pounds 
and in 1925, 4,500 pounds. 

This increase in recent years sub- 
stantiates the argument that is often 
presented namely, that more progress 
is recorded during periods when an 
industry is relatively prosperous. 
There are those who feel that periods 
of depression will weed out the un- 
profitable agricultural producers. 
However, with the dairy business the 
most progress has been made during 
thé periods when, the returns from the 
industry were best. 

Iowa cows have also shown some 
improvement during a similar period. 
In other words, there has been a@ 
greater increase in production of 
dairy products during recent years 
than there has been increase in the 
number of cattle. This is an indica- 
tion that dairying is getting on a bet- 
ter basis in the state. ~ 
























WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT, OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 

















DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


= SAVE 20 to 607% * 


A tral peoed pewes pinata chtemeel pack age. 
ity to any double unit milker made. Easily 
table—mounted on rubber wheels. Has handy foot 
or pe starter. Famous Fords Milker quality through. 
out. Thousands in successful use, many on prize herds, 
By ani Ne 64 for complete description 
sttibuters Wanted— portunity for 
chants — ay. Ask fone ‘deta Bi 
S-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 uN Tesptalane Street, Chicago, Ill, 





Milker 


g__“JUNIOR” ENGINE PORTABLE 5 


Fords 




















KALO 
SILOS 


Bop astlo this summer 
Vitrified 
Blocks. 











Derfect as it Doseibie to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo ioate — are 
or 8 


y- 
Let us send full infor- 
mation about Kalo 


a 
uses in 
pases 
fhe gira 
Kalo Bricks and Tile alee 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lows 











~ All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 

heat, oats. 60 bushels, 
dires : minutes, Catalog 
shows Aifferent types, j 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Ce. 
257 McMunn Street _—«s Bloomington, Iiinois 
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; 404 New Work Avenue. 
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jummer Cfrocks That You Can Make 
| at Very Little Cost 













4276 
34-44—14-18 
50 cents 












Coat 
34-44—14-18 
50 cents 
Frock 4190 









4209 
34-44— 14-18 
50 cents 


4248 
34-44—14-18 
45 cents 














4212 
12-17 
40 cents 






For Style and Economy Use 
PICTORIAL PRINTED PATTERNS 


The beautiful fashions that yousee They are guaranteed as to style 
illustrated here are only a few of and fit. Money will be refunded 
the many styles available to you for pattern and material for any loss, 
\ every month in the Fashion Section due to defect in the pattern. 










of Pictorial Review. And for every 
style shown, there is a special 
7 printed pattern. 






These patterns are on sale at lead- 
ing stores in your trading center— 
or they may be ordered by mail. 
Pictorial Printed Patternsare accu- Use coupon below for prompt 
rate, economical and easy to use. _ mail service. 

































THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, | 3914 | 3152 
Send to branch office nearest you as listed at bottom of page. re Pres 





BPenelose @occs occ cee for which please send me Patterns No.......ssseeeeee: ] 50 cents '45 cents 
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vO oR ‘Are YOU a Reader of 


PICTORIAL REVIEW? 


KATHLEEN NORRIS _ You can now get Pictorial Review—best of STILL ANOTHER FEATURE 
has written a delightful novel, “Little Miss all women’s magazines—at its new reduced 
Cinderella,”’ the romance of a young and __ price of only 10? per copy—$1.00 per year. 
beautiful girl, but unknown and poor, who 
attained her heart’s desire in a most surpris- 


ing way. Here’sa $2.50 novel that you:can ’ 
read in Pictorial Review in addition to all Only 10¢. A wonderful bargain. 


the other material. 





is Pictorial Review’s practical and helpful 
Service Departments, including Care of the 


You can now start a book-length novel in one _ Baby, Tempting Menusand Home Decoration, 4 
issue and finish it in the next, each issue costing GET-ACQUA .INTED OFFER 3 


an 7} 


Tue PicroriaL Review Company, 
214-228 West 39th Street, 
OTHER NOVELS AND FEATURES: New York, N.Y. 


I 
I 
**THE CHILDREN”’ “IF YOU SHOW JEALOUSY” I accept your special Get-Acquainted Offer 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 












ANOTH ER $2. 00 N OVEL Edith a and enclose 25¢ for which please send me the 


By 
Margaret Culkin Banning ‘ ae : 
that you can get in only two issues, will be a next three issues of Pictorial Review. 


“THE TENT WINDWARD” ‘“CHARGE IT, PLEASE”’ 


historical novel by E. Barrington. It’s the By ay Watihiccs kya dabedeencdcceceotcoeeusyes 
story of beautiful Lady Mary Montagu, whose Konrad Bercovici Oscar Graeve R. F. D eeereee . eeee . . ee eeeeeeeeeeee 
sparkling wit and calculating mind were the “MONEY WON’T BUY IT” 

: whe TORO. < acindeleescdesas State...... secccece 
talk of her day—and the terror of her lovers. By Bayard Veiller and William Gilbert FREDDIE EET IRE ASEAN ELD NEE 





214 West 39th St., New York, N. Y., 200-206 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill., 560 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 417-23 Camp St., New Orleans, La., 82-84 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 









YOU younger fellows are entitled to make a 


few mistakes, I suppose. It all comes under 
the head of Experience. But I’d like to set 
you straight on the matter of smoking- 
tobacco. It’s too important a thing to be 
put on a hit-or-miss basis. 

So I say to you in all seriousness, go get 
some Prince Albert. Open the tidy red tin 
and drink in that P. A. aroma. Then fill your 





pipe and light up. Let that cool, comforting 
smoke roll over your tongue. Get that taste 
of the grandest tobacco that just ever was. 
You'll find it mild, so that you can smoke 
all you want, from breakfast to bedtime. 
You'll find it mellow and kind and long- 
burning, with a rich, tasty body that even an 
old hand like myself can’t describe. You'll 
know, too, why P. A. outsells the others. 


PDRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








It’s time 
—) squared 
away 


RNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE ToBacco 





Here you are—TWO full 
ounces of glorious smoking. 
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ACES’ FARMER; June 8, 1928 
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Members must always 





The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

sign full name and give certificate number. - 


BUREAU 
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Adair County Farmers Nab 
Thieves 


When Alvin Dunn, Adair county, 
| Jowa, farmer, came home the night of 
May 7 from attending a show in Or- 


| jent, everything seemed all right. But 
the next morning when he went out 
to the garage on his farm he discov- 
ered oil spilled in the place and won- 
dered about it. He began to look about 
and soon discovered that a box of 
socket wrenches and a blow torch 

| were missing. Thieves had been there 
during his absence. 

Dunn wondered if any of his poul- 
try had been taken and who might be 
the thief, but decided the thing to do 
just then was to keep still and watch. 
The next Saturday evening he went to 
town-as is his custom, but instead of 
‘staying he came home about 8:30 and 
slipped into the place and kept quiet 
and didn’t light any lights. It wasn’t 
long before he heard an old auto 
eome down the road with a bang and 
stop at his neighbor’s place, the home 
of B. F. Pace. Pace raises a large 
flock of White Leghorns and has about 
2,000 chickens. Dunn figured the own- 
er of the car was there to steal poul- 
try, especially when he heard chick- 
ens squawking. 

As soon as possible Dunn got in 
touch with Pace and they counted up 
the poultry, which was quite a job, 
and they found a bunch of chickens 
missing. They reported the matter to 
the sheriff. That afternoon Dunn was 
‘fixing fence when he heard an auto 
go past with what seemed to him to 
have the same rattle and wheeze of 
the one he had heard the night before. 
So he watched it and got the num- 
ber. He took this number to Sheriff 
Sachau and told him what he suspect- 
‘ed. The sheriff looked up the owner 
of the car and discovered it belonged 
toa man named Eatinger. Then Dunn 
got a young man to help him and 
shortly afterwards this fellow went to 
the Eatinger farm and as no one was 
at home he started to look about. 
Sure enough, there were several White 
Leghorns in the flock and on examina- 
tion he discovered they bore the web 
marks of the Pace poultry. 

Sheriff Sachau was notified of the 
circumstances and the Eatinger broth- 
ers were immediately arrested. Soon 
after the arrest Eugene Eatinger con- 
fessed to stealing the chickens and 
implicated his brother Clarke. Coun- 
ty Attorney Kellam was called in and 
a charge of larceny at night was filed, 
against Eugene. Judge W. C. Cooper 
handed him ten years at Anamosa, 
Where he was taken at once. As 
Clarke Eatinger was wanted in Union 
county for several alleged thefts he 
was turned over to the authorities of 
that county for investigation and pros- 
ecution. As Dunn is a Service Bu- 
Teau member a reward has been. split 
between Pace and Dunn for their serv- 
ices in catching the thieves. 

Pace, who has marked his chickens 
in the past with a punch mark be- 
tween the toes, was mighty glad he 
had used a mark. He told a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative it was thru the 

“marked chickens he was able to iden- 
tify them and help the sheriff get a 
confession. Dunn believes the same 
and has ordered a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Poultry marker for his flock in order 
“ey safeguarded in case thieves come 











“Poultry markers help identify 
Chickens,” Mr. Dunn said. “I didn’t 
. €xpect to lose chickens*and have put 

Off marking them. This deal taught 

Me one thing and that is to get -my 

chickens marked. Tell the rest of the 
farmers to get busy and mark their 
ig ape It won’t take long and might 
§ a flock of chickens and help get 
ard if the chickens are stolen.” 










Trouble With World Garment 
Company 
A Service Bureau member sent $1.50 
to the ‘World Garment. Company at 
New York for instructions and the 


first garment on’ a_work-at-home 
scheme. She never heard from the 
company, altho a search showed the 
money order had been cashed. Well, 
we took the matter up with the eom- 
pany and the garment finally came. 

“Now,” says our member, “they 
want me to deposit $7.50 more with 
them for more supplies and then only 
want to pay $3 per dozen for sewing. 
In the ad I answered I understood I 
was to get $17 per dozen for the work 
and feel I am stung. The sample they 
sent me for the $1.50 is a cheap one 
and could be purchased at home for 
half that cost.” 

Just another example of the mislead- 
ing game these “work-at-home” con- 
cerns are pulling all the time. - Wal- 
laces’ Farmer does not permit these 
advertisements to appear in our col- 
umns. The postal department is con- 
tinually putting similar concerns out 
of business, but if folks will keep send- 
ing money to such firms it’s going to 
be hard to stop this old game. When 
any firm offers unusual prices for sew- 
ing at home, remember there’s likely 
to be a catch in it. Frankly, they are 
only interested in selling outfits at a 
high price. After that they make the 
rules so hard to comply with that 
home workers hardly ever make good. 

Better beware of these ads. Some 
publications take any advertisements 
without checking up on the firm and if 
you bite, you will be the loser. Bet- 
ter ask about the firm’s reliability be- 
fore you spend your money. It’s safer. 





Stole His License Plates 
April 24, when Oscar Scholsen went 


out to the Amundson Bros.’ farm he. 


took a good look over the place and 
at the same time talked with Ed 
Amundson. Scholsen needed some ex- 
tra automobile license plates for his 
car and didn’t want to buy them and 
when he went back to-his -home at 
Westfield in Plymouth county he 
thought it over. Some time the next 
day Scholsen revisited the Amundson 
farm and removed the plates from the 
farmers’ automobile and started for 
Sioux City, with them attached to his 
own automobile. 

Amundson discovered the theft al- 
most at once and got in touch with 
the sheriff’s office. As the numbers 
were easily recognized it wasn’t long 
before the thief was taken and he at 
once confessed. When the judge heard 
the facts he sentenced Scholsen to 
thirty days in jail, which he served. 

Amundson Bros. are Service Bureau 
members and have their membership 
sign posted. As a result they are $50 
richer for Wallaces’ Farmer paid a re- 
ward to them. 


Reliable Cullers Will Operate 


During the next few months the Iowa 
Poultry Improvement Association will 
conduct culling and the poultry dip- 
ping demonstrations in a number of 
Iowa counties. According to H. E. 
Gordon, field agent for the association, 
forty-five counties have already lined 
up for this work. The operations will 
be in charge of reputable and experi- 
enced men and if they call on you we 
want you to feel they are doing first- 
class work. In case you are doubtful, 
ask your county agent and he can tell 
you who’s who. 

Because there are a number of ques- 
tionable outfits claiming to be repre- 
sentatives of different experiment sta- 
tions, we serve this notice on members 
so they will know the. difference, 
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‘Best- 


and hard wear” 


Columbian Dan says: “Marine men, oil well drillers 
and construction engineers are hard-boiled when 
it comes to buying rope. They insist on strength 
and resistance to exposure and wear. That’s why 
they use so much Columbian TAPE-MARKED 
Pure Manila Rope—they know that it stands up 
under the heaviest work and the hardest use.” 


Size for size, Columbian TAPE-MARKED Pure 
Manila Rope is the strongest, longest-lasting, safest 
rope you can use. To be sure you get the genuine, 
untwist one of the ends and find the red, white and 
blue Columbian TAPE-MARKER—our guarantee 
of strength, workmanship and durability. If this 
TAPE-MARKED rope should prove defective,your 
dealer will replace it. Ask for Columbian Rope by 


name. 
COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
Auburn “The Cordage City” New York 
Branches: New York Boston icago New Orleans 
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Columbian Stand- 
ard Binder Twine 
is smooth, even, 
strong and will tie 
the full number of 
bundles. It is espe- 
cially prepared 
against damage by 
insects. At ail 
dealers. 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 


ANTEED ROPE R So P , 
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“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 


saving device for the home. 


One was greatly disappointed when, a few 
they compared notes. 
that many of her friends had owned. 


The other woman had secured a greatly 


days later, 


She had bought the same product 


improved, 


new product—costing less, but of much more value. 


“‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 


old one.’’ 


‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 


plained the wise buyer. 


Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 


advertisements. 


They tell you of practically every 


worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 


to the new. 


Read.the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 


the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. 


save you disappointment, money and time. 


It will 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


DECLARE but the country is pretty 

these days. -Even a hard-working 
farmer who had put in an eight-hour 
day before dinner—at noon, not night 
—-remarked about it the other day. 





Folks from the city always enthuse 
about the country this time of year, 
but I believe it is the rare farmer who 
sees beauty in it—and mentions it. 
Perhaps that is a bit unfair. I know 


men grow silent from looking at wide . 


fields all day and you may never be 
privileged to know what they are 
thinking. It is something of a test to 
see, beyond the hard labor, the weath- 
er hazards, and the meanness of the 
job at hand, that there is beauty un- 
surpassed right there. 





“Mrs. T. used to come over here ev- 
ery spring until she moved away and 
admire these blue flowers,” remarked 
a dear old “Aunt Het” sort of person, 
as she loaded me down with a market 
basketful of the plants. “I told her 
to come and get them, as many as she 
wanted. But I always figured she 
wanted me to take them over and set 
them out for her.” 





I have noticed quite a few wild hay 
meadows over the country this spring, 
because I have made it a point to do 
so. and I have been happy to find so 
many. In the great age of tiling, just 
past, most of the wild hay meadows 
went out, and consequently the wild 
flowers that they furnished a safe 
place for year after year. 

Every time I look over the flower 
catalogs from “back east,” and see 
wild flowers such as Meadow Rue, 
Johnny-jump-ups, wild lilies, and so 
on, priced from 25 cents a plant on up, 
I feel like urging farmers who have a 
strip of virgin hay meadow to go into 
the wild flower business. Yes, I have 
considered trying it myself. Amusing 
idea, and yet some folks have come to 
it in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, in 
the southern states and up in New 
England and in the far west. 





Folks are already on the road going 
long distances, if we can judge by the 
foreign license plates we see every 
time we drive out on any of the main 
highways. It seems like a hard lot at 
times to be going no place in particu- 
lar while so many are hitting off for 
the open road and new sights. It sort 
of helps, tho, to think that later—well, 
perhaps later we'll get started our- 
selves.—J. W. 





Homemakers’ Classes in 
Summer School — 


LASSES for homemakers will be 
offered at Iowa State College this 
summer during the first six weeks ses- 
sion, June 11 to July 18. At this time 
homemakers may take courses in meal 
planning, clothing construction and 
home management. 

In meal planning the study is cen- 
tered on meals which meet the needs 
of the family and which are also eco- 
nomical of time and money and are 
attractive. Meals are planned, pre- 
pared and served. The preparation 
stresses the principles of cookery 
which must be observed to obtain 
standard foods. Table service is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of con- 
venience as well as the attractive 
table. 

Qlothing courses aim to give help in 
selection of clothing and in methods of 
construction. The study includes the 
choice of design and colors which are 
suited to the individual. The correct 
methods of cutting and fitting, proper 

and 


Pressing, interesting 
finishes are all considered. Since 


many women would like to do more 
sewing if they had the time, this cloth- 
ing course also gives help in quicker 
methods of construction. 

Home management is a discussion 
course in which problemg of good 
management in the home are studied. 
In this course the class evaluates the 
various duties of the homemaker, 
which duties should have more’ of the 
homemaker’s time and which duties 
should have less of her time. Ways of 
economizing on time are considered. 
The problem of money management 
is also studied. 


The schedule of classes for home- 
makers is as follows: . 

Home management—Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, 9 a. m. 

Meal planning and preparation— 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, 10 to 12 a. m. 

Clothing construction — Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 1 to 4 
p. m. 

The cost of each couse is $7. Reg- 
istration is Saturday, June 9, and 
Monday, June 11, in room 111, Home 
Economics building. 











[ THE GARDEN CLUB | 





EAR GARDEN CLUB: My good 

friend, Mrs. Helen Field Fisher, 
of Shenandoah, Iowa, sends me occa- 
sional notes and pictures of interest- 
ing gardens that she hears about and 
which she thinks would interest the 
Garden Club. A récent letter enclos- 
ing a letter from one of her radio 
listeners tells what happens to a flow- 
er garden in a flood’ and gives many 
interesting cultural notes on various 
Mowers. 

I have often wondered to what ex- 
tent a flood would damage a garden 
so I was particularly interested in the 
letter from Kansas telling about a gar- 
den that had gone thru three floods 
in a period of less than a year. Ex- 
tracts from the letter follow: 

“Now about flowers and floods. We 
had a flood, very destructive, in Sep- 





A flower garden to aspire to. 
a background of dark green shrubbery. 


tember, °16, then again April 21, ’27, 
and June 21, ’27, so I feel I know a lit- 
tle about what plants will not stand, 
and about those that will stand a lot. 
The last flood in June muddied every- 
thing so badly that it is a wonder any- 
thing survived and it stayed on nearly 
three days. Everything went under, 
just the tops of the tallest shrubs 
were not submerged. 

“T have about 140 named iris, be- 
sides clumps of twenty-five or thirty 
unnamed sorts; also Sibefian, Japa- 
nese, and Spanish irises, and all of 
these except a very few of the bearded 
irises were all right. So much moist- 
ure made iris root-rot attack some, 
but most of them grew fine, even 
when buried under about six inches of 
mud. The Eldorado iris proved to be 
my weakest iris, and: itis so lovely. 

“All shrubs, such as spirea, syringa, 
virburnum, hibiscus, hydrangea, roses, 


althea, showberry, etc., seemed to en- 
joy it. Peonies grew véry thrifty, and 
the Hemerocallis lilies were never 
finer than last summer. I thought my 
fine lilies, tulips and hyacinths were 
gone, but they came along fine. But 
hardy pinks do not stand it well. The 
oriental poppies, baby’s breath and 
digitalis died at-once. In fact, all pop- 
pies give up after a flood, excepting 
the Argemone or prickly poppy. Del- 
phiniums, aquilegia, funkias, sedums, 
violets, lychnis, coreopsis and merten- 
sia virginica all lived thru it. 

“The only annuals I had from seeds 
planted in the spring were cosmos and 
they were wonderful. Corn flowers, 
larkspurs and martynia had self-sown 
and they survived. A few self-sown 
petunias bloomed very late. The 
September flood killed my hardy car- 





Iris, columbine and clove pinks in bloom against 


nations I had raised from seed but 
my hardy red carnation stood it fine. 
Most of the gladiolus came thru; the 
cannas were extra fine. 
are like potatoes, a flood spells disas- 
ter for them. From my perennial and 
summer flowering bulbs I was able 
to have cut flowers from the last of 
March to November 1, in spite of 
floods, so I see no excuse for flower 
lovers doing without flowers if they 
have a bit of ground.” 

(Thanks for remembering the Gar- 
den Club with this interesting contri- 
bution, Mrs. Fischer. Come again!) | 





In ever so many gardens that I have 
visited this spring I have seen evi- 
dence of iris rot and in some cases the 
iris were practically gone. Three of 
my own fine iris were attacked by. the: 
rot, one so badly that I pulled it up 
and threw it away. Rather, I burned 


But dahlias 


~<a 


it in the kitchen range to be sure 
of not spreading the disease, if diseage 
it be. 

The first evidence of iris rot jg 
shown by the plant’s not looking we 
and making little or no growth. Thep 
the leaves begin to turn brown at the 
sides and tips. Digging down at this 
stage, you will find the rootstock prage. 
tically gone and very soft with rot, 
I have never had the situation to deaj 
with before in my garden, altho I have 
heard of it from time to time elge 
where. Various remedies are recom- 
mended. What I did was to cut away 
every bit of the rotted part and dust 
the plant thoroly with a commercial] 
fungicide, and likewise give the soil a 
dosing with the fungicide. Bichloride 
of mercury is also recommended for 
disinfecting the soil where iris rot hag 
occurred. A certain gardener I know 
uses agricultural gypsum, apparently 
quite successfully. After cutting away 
and scraping off all vestiges of the 
rot, she dusts the rootstock with the 
gypsum and puts some of it’ around 
the plant. Some folks think it is bet. 
ter to move the iris to another loca- 
tion for awhile. 

If any of you are interested in books 
on common garden -pests and how to 
control them, will you write to me and 
I will send you a list. There isn't 
space at this time to tell you about 
them here. Now, when we have ten- 
der young plants and others just ready 
to burst into bloom, is the time when 
we feel anxious about the welfare of 
the garden. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





True Lover’s Knot Quilt 


OU may not all agree with us as to 

the name of this old quilt design, 
but it is more often known by the 
name True Lover’s Knot than by any 
other, we believe. One woman whose 
old quilts we went to see, called hers, 
made after this pattern, The Broad 
Axe. But that is not nearly so pretty 
a name as the other. 

We find that so many of these old 
quilts we have been scouting out are 
known by different names. 

The True Lover’s Knot was very 




















True Lover’s Knot Quilt. 
(See directions for making.) 


popular with quilt makers and was 
often made up of light and dark 
shades of calico. 

Directions for making: The blocks 
measure 714 inches square. It takes 
86 pieced blocks set together with 
plain blocks alternating and with 4 
6-inch border to make a quilt 72x79 
inches. Approximately 4% yards of 
white and 1% yards of color will be 
required to make this quilt. a 

Cut 5 light and 4 dark squares for 
each block as shown in the illustra 
tion. The 4 dark and 5 light squares 
each measure 1% inches square. All 
measurements are given- without seam 
allowance. If you are using a soft, 
flimsy material, allow % inch for 
seams; if material is firm, allow only 





3-16 inch. ‘The 4 light and 4 dark tr = 


angles each measure one-half of 4 
3-inch square-—Emma §S. Tyrrell. 
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By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions 
‘Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight a as may occa- 
fel be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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The Crucifixion 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


gon for June 17, 1928.- Mark, 15:16- 
Seg -Printed—Mark, 15: 22-26, 33-39.) 


ay “And they bring him unto the place 
' Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, 
' fhe place of a skull. (23) And they 
red him wine mingled with myrrh: 
put he received it not. (24) And they 
"parted his garments among them, 
casting lots upon them, what each 
“should take. (25) And it was the 
third hour, and they crucified him. 
_ (6) And the superscription of his ac- 
qusation was written over, THE 
4 KING OF THE JEWS... . (33) And 
when the sixth hour. was come, there 
| was darkness over the whole land un- 
tilthe ninth hour. (34) And at the ninth 
nour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which 
® is, being interpreted, My God, my God, 
‘why. hast thou forsaken me? (35) 
- And some of them that stood by, when 
they heard it, said, Behold, he called 
Blijah. (36) And one ran, and filling 
a sponge full of vinegar, put it on a 
reed, and gave him to drink, saying, 
Let be; let us see whether Elijah 
cometh to take him down. (37) And 
Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave 
up the ghost. (39) And the veil of 
| the temple was rent in two from the 
| top to the bottom. (39) And whenithe 
centurion, who stood by over against 
him, saw that he so gave up the ghost, 
he said, Truly this man was the Son 
of God.” 














The supreme greatness of the truly 
great soul_is never revealed except 
under adversity. The infinite great- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth was never 
fully revealed until He was led to the 
cross on Calvary. Unutterable as were 
His sufferings, He could turn and say 
tothe weeping multitude that followed 
‘Him: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 

| not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
‘and for your children.” (Luke, 23: 
27-28.) 
~It'seems to have been the custom 
of the Romans to give those crucified 
an opiate to numb their sense of the 
horrible pain; and so we read: “And 
| they offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh or gall; but he received it not.” 
He wished to meet His God with all 
His senses in active exercise. It 
seems to us that it would be a good 
_ thing in these modern days if doctors 
would allow the dying to do as Jesus 


i 


@ did: meet the great crisis of every hu- 


“man lifé fully awake. 
As the cruel spikes were driven 
thru His hands and feet, He prayed 
for His enemies, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they 
do.” a prayer that was answered sub- 
limely fifty days afterward at Pente- 
cost, when five thousand, many of 
whom assented to or shared in His 
death, were converted to the faith. 

(Acts, 3:13-15.) 

Nor does the innate meanness of a 
_ depraved soul ever come out so plain- 
- ly as in the hour of brutal triumph. 
.. The most depraved and brutal traits of 
‘humanity were revealed at the cross of 
; me Son of God. ‘He is a very. mean 
Man who in the hour of his triumph 
gloats over his fallen foe, and an un- 
Speakably mean man who brutally 
taunts the victim of his own cruelty. 
On this occasion some said in derision, 
“Thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it again in three days, save 
| thyself, and come down from the 
ross.” Others.said: “If thou be the 
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Son of God, prove it by coming down 
‘from the cross.” Still others: “He 
others; let him save himself.” 








8 again: Come down from the 











cross, and we will believe thou art the 
Christ. Naturally, the - Roman sol- 
diers would follow the example of the 
Jewish-rulers and join in the derision 
and mockery, offering Him vinegar or 
sour wine, the common beverage of 
the country, and saying: “If thou art 
the King of the Jews, save thyself.” 

One of the malefactors, in derision 
and scorn, said: “Art thou not the 
Christ? Save thyself and us.” The 
other, in a nobler spirit and in his 
great physical anguish, rebuked his 
fellow, saying, “Dost thou not even 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly; 
for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss.” And then, turning to Jesus, 
with a faith more sublime than any- 
thing heretofore recorded, said: “‘Je- 
sus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom.” To him Jesus ut- 
tered the second of the seven words or 
sentences from the cross: “Today 
shalt thou be’ with me in paradise.” 
(Read Luke, 23:35-43.) 

While this mockery was going on, 
they were putting up the superscrip- 
tion in letters of Greek, Latin and He- 
brew, the three great world languages 
then, giving as the title of the cruci- 
fied, “This is the King of the Jews.” 
Herein lay Pilate’s revenge. He pro- 
claimed the man coming from an ob- 
scure village as their king. Alarmed 


and angry, they begged him to change . 


it to the effect that He claimed to be 
King of the Jews. But, smarting un- 
der his conscience, knowing he had 
done a cruel thing, and knowing they 
had forced him to it, he answered, 
“What I have written, I have written.” 
It must stand as it is. 

And now the strangest of all things 
occurred:. It began to grow dark. At 
first it seemed a passing cloud, but a 
strange, unearthly darkness began to 
settle down over Jerusalem, and the 
scoffing of the priests and the rabbis 
gave way to alarm. Looking thru the 
gathering gloom, Jesus sees one and 
only one of His disciples supporting 
His agonized mother as she gazes with 
feelings unutterable on the scene, and 
says, “Woman, behold, thy son!” and 
to the beloved disciples, “Behold, thy 
mother!” And from that hour to the 
day'of her death, Mary had a home 
with John, the son of Zebedee. More 
and more dense became the awful 
darkness. Rage gave way to terror; 
nothing like this had ever occurred be- 
fore. Out of the darkness came @ 
voice, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” 
It was not Greek, but the tongue of 
the -common people—the language of 
His childhood, to which he turned, as 
we all do in moments of deepest emo- 
tion—and, interpreted, is, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Another, touched with pity for the suf- 
ferer, ran and filled a sponge with vin- 
egar and gave Him to drink. He had 
refused the drugged wine, but did not 


Yhow refuse-the cooling drink to slake - 


that awful thirst. Another said, “Let 
be; let us ' see whether Elijah cometh 
to take him down.” What this cry 
meant in all its fullness is not given to 
mortal man to know. It‘is enough for 
us to know that in this hour Jesus felt 
that He was forsaken of His God, and 
that He, the Son of God, planted Him- 


self'on the same ground on which the . 


believer must plant himself, on his 
faith in his God, even tho he may 
seem to be forsaken. Job felt the same 
way when he said, “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” 

The cloud passed from His soul, as 
it did in the temple.in the presence of 
the Greeks, and as it did the night be- 
fore in Gethsemane, and with a loud 
voice, the voice of the victor, Jesus 











cried, “It is finished”; and then, I 
imagine more quietly, came the words, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Then once more there was a 
ery of mortal. anguish, and His head 
fell. (John, 19:30.) He was dead, and 
as He died there came an earthquake, 
the rocks were rent in pieces, by its 
force the stones were rolled away 
from the sepulchers, and after His res- 
urrection some of the saints arose and 
went into Jerusalem and were seen of 
many. Most significant of ail, the 
veil of the temple, which separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies, 
thru which the high priest entered but 
once a year, and then with blood of 
atonement for the sins of the people, 
was rent from top to bottom, the Holy 
Ghost thus signifying entrance to the 
holiest of all by the blood of Jesus. 
There was no longer a secret place for 
Jehovah, to be entered by but one man 
once a year, but the way of cleansing 
and forgiveness was open to all men 
of all lands and for all time. 

The centurion in charge halted as he 
passed the. cross when he heard this 
loud death cry, and,-fixing his gaze 
upon the victim, he saw the change 
pass over Him and His head suddenly 
sink. He had likely attended many 
crucifixions, but never saw the like of 
this. He felt that there was some- 
thing mysterious about it, and joining 
with it all that he had seen and heard 
before concerning this Man, he said: 
“Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

We can well imagine the consterna- 
tion that must have followed this three 
hours of unnatural darkness, and the 
quick revulsion of feeling that oc- 
curred. Now that the awful deed was 
done and the solid earth was in a 
tremor, and the sun hiding itself lest 
it should look upon the awful sight, 
the people who came to witness the 
crucifixion, as men go today to see 
horrible things, smote upon their 
breasts and returned, silently, thought- 
fully, realizing that this was a crisis 
in the events as well as in their own 
lives. With different feelings, and yet 
with unutterable awe, stood afar off 
His friends and acquaintances and the 
women who followed Him from Gali- 
lee, beholding these things but not un- 
derstanding their meaning. 

It was now growing late, and the 
Pharisees could not endure the 
thought that the bodies should hang 
on the crosses on the Sabbath, one of 
the most sacred at that. They, there- 
fore, wént to Pilate and begged that 
the death of the victims might be 
hastened and the bodies taken away. 
They found to their surprise that Je- 
sus was dead already, dead literally 
of a broken heart; for that mortal cry 
was evidently caused by literal rupture 
of the heart, the result of intense 
mental anguish. The blood and water, 
or more strictly speaking, blood and 
serum, that followed the spear thrust, 
furnished a most convincing evidence 
of the fact. 

And now a strange thing happens. 
A member of the Sanhedrin, or the 
body that had judged Jesus worthy of 
death, a good man and just, one. who 
had not consented to the council and 
His death, one who secretly and quiet- 
ly himself waited for the kingdom of 
God, went to Pilate and begged the 
body of Jesus. He took it down, 
wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulcher that was hewn in stone and 
doubtless had been prepared for him- 
self, and in which no man had ever 
been laid. 

So it often happens in the history of 
the world, that when the open or 
known disciples of a great and good 
man forsake him, then come the un- 
known disciples, those who silently 
trust in the kingdom of God, like Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea, who 
did for their Master what His best 
disciples lacked either the courage or 
ability to do. 





Clean white blotting paper is use- 
ful for removing grease spots from 
fabrics. Lay the blotting paper under 
the stain before applying the solvent 
and change it as soon as it-becomes 
soiled. 
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ATLAS 


Both types of Atlas Jars are 
warranted perfect in work- 
manship. Every jar, cap and 
rubber is individually inspect- 
ed. And—Atlas Jars are made 
of clear, transparent glass. 





When You Buy Specify 


ATLAS 


JARS 


Two Kinds 
Atlas Mason Jars—Atlas E-Z Seal Jars 
Four Sizes Each Style 2 











. 
Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food eng and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, Lowess into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
A installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 







EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
60aN. 7th St., Washington, lowa 
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can’t spill or tipover; 
will Fg soil or injure 
uaranteed. 


from your dealer, 
HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn _N. ¥ 








Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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. .$94,000,000 in 
dividends paid on 
this common stock 


On April 1, checks for the 
186th monthly dividend 
were mailed. to the thou- 
sands of investors in every 
state who own Cities 
Service Common. 


Net earnings in 1927 of the Com- 
pany behind this 17-year-old 
security were the largest in its 
history—$3 1,952,000, an increase 
of 30% over 1926. 


At its present price, Cities Service 
Common stock yields over 74% 
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THE. POULTRY 


Federal Department Suggests 
Hatchery Plan 


Our readers will recall that last win- 
ter at the time of the International 


Livestock Show in Chicago there was 
a meeting called by the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry to try to 
unite ali of the different hatchery or- 
ganizations that were attempting to 
standardize hatchery operations. 
They will also recall that at this meet- 
ing there was a decided difference of 
opinion between the views of eastern 
and some of the far western represent- 
atives as compared to the mid-western 
viewpoint on the grades of chicks and 
the different terms which were to be 
used. : 

Following that meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the mid-western group of 
states agreed to continue to use the 
terms as set forth in the original Man- 
hattan plan which is now in use in 
Iowa. Practically all of the different 
states in this section of the country 
have followed that practice with the 
idea of standardizing the terms used 
in describing baby chicks which are 
produced under the specifications set 
forth. 

In the meantime the eastern and 
some of the far western states have 
proceeded to use terms that were 
somewhat different. With them the 
term accredited was used to mean 
chicks that were from stock that had 
been tested for bacillary white diar- 
rhea, instead of a definite standard of 
breeding as set forth in the Manhat- 
tan plan. 

At the Chicago meeting the federal 
representatives suggested another plan 
but it did not meet with approval of 
either group. Naw the federal people, 
under the leadership of Dr. John R. 
Mohler and Dr. M. A. Jull, bring forth 
another plan in the hopes of securing 
enough support to justify the estab- 
lishment of a federal standard of qual- 
ity on baby chicks. 

The entire plan is too lengthy to be 
reprinted here, but we will set forth 
some of the essentials. The poultry- 
men in this section of the country 
should apparently agree with most of 
the provisions as set forth as it will 
not mean a great many changes from 
the plan under which they are work- 
ing at the present time. Chicks which 
are termed “standard accredited” un- 
der the Iowa plan would meet the 
qualifications for “U. S. standard ac- 
credited.” Chicks which would be 
termed as the “certified” grade under 
the Iowa plan would be termed “U. S. 
certified accredited” under the fed- 
eral plan. Chicks from birds that 
have met the record of performance 
standards under the federal plan 
would be termed “U. S. R. O. P. ac- 
credited.” In other words, the termi- 
nology suggested corresponds very 
closely with that in use under the 
Manhattan plan except that the word 
accredited is used in ali grades, -the 
different grades being designated very 
much the same as in Iowa and other 
surrounding states. 

When disease control work is added 
to the breeding work, the federal plan 
would add the descriptive terms the 
same as set forth in the Manhattan 


- 





plan. In other words, if “U. S. stand- 
ard accredited” chicks were produced 
from flocks that had been twice tested 
under supervision for bacillary white 
diarrhea and found free of disease 
they could be designated as “U. S. 
standard—B. W. D. accredited chicks.” 

Some of the rules relative to record 
of performance work have been slight- 
ly changed and would need to be 
worked over. However, in most re- 
spects it would seem that the federal 
officials have recognized that over 70 
per cent. of the poultry was produced 
in the sections which favored the mod- 
ified Manhattan plan and that the in- 
terests of the industry would be best 
served by working along the lines that 
emphasize good breeding as well as 
disease control., 

In the announcement sent out the 
federal officials state that when twen- 
ty-five states, representing at least 55 
per cent of the poultry population, 
have signified their intention of 
adopting the federal suggestions, they 
would consider going ahead in helping 
the different states to work out a vol- 
untary plan of this kind. From past 
experience it would seem that it would 
not be difficult to get the 55 per cent 
of the poultry but it may be difficult 
to get twenty-five states to adopt this 
plan. It is to be hoped that if the 
states raising the majority of the poul- 
try unite upon some such plan as this, 
with possible modifications, that some 
steps will be taken by the federal de- 
partment to establish the federal 
standards along similar lines. 





Give Chicks Sufficient Room 


Crowded quarters are not conducive 
to health in growing young chicks. 
However, it is a mistake in manage- 
ment that is often noticed. The rea- 
son for this condition is easy to under- 
stand. Most people hatch or buy 
enough chicks to fill their brooder 
houses or coops. If they are fortunate 
and save most of these, the quarters 
are soon overcrowded. 

Young chicks multiply rapidly in 
size. A brooder house that will ac- 
commodate 300 chicks when they are 
small will often be crowded even if 
the. cockerels are sold off as broilers. 
People who retain the cockerels and 
allow them to run with the pullets are 
confronted with a still worse condi- 
tion. Under such conditions it is al- 
ways best to separate the cockerels, 
even if temporary quarters must be 
constructed for them until they are 
sold as broilers, fries or roasters. 

Chicks which are broodec with hens 
are often more crowded than those 
which are raised in brooder houses. 
Often the only place for these young 
birds is in the original coop. where 
they were placed as chicks. Often 
chickens. will crowd inte cooops of 
this kind until not another chick can 
enter. Conditions of this kind not 
only weaken their vitality but make 
the elimination of disease difficult. It 
will pay good dividends to build a 
small house for pullets of this charac- 
ter. Such a house should be put out 
on fresh, ground away from the old 
birds. Such pullets will then have ac- 


cess to clean promises and green | 


‘grass. 
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CHICKS 


**Since 1913" 
8 gttory co, supphy stock wv 


st and their conscle 
for early maturity, development, 


from otra 9 


Poultry will make money for you. Prices are better than last year, and still goj 
up! Order these chicks and take advantage of the knowledge and experience of F. 4 
Shellabarger, nationally famous poultry expert, who culls, mates and improves our 
Master Flocks. Send for your chicks today and get started at once. * 


100 200 499 























White and Brown Leghorns $ 7.95 $15.75 $29.59 
Anconas, Barred Rocks 9.00 17.75 33.59 
Ss. C. Reds 9.00 17.75 33.59 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks 10.00 19.75 37.5 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtone............................ 10.00 19.75 37.50 
S. L. and Partridge Wyamndottess..................ccccccccccssesscceseesseeeecees 14.00 21.75 41.59 
Heavy Mixed 7.95 15.75 29.59 
Light Mixed 7.50 14.75 2859 





For Grade A Special Matings from blood-tested flocks add $2.50 per hundred, 


Prices guaranteed ten days only. $2 per 100 books your order at these prices, 
All of these day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by parcel post, unless otherwise 
requested. 100% live arrival of goat strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You can 
Send your order today and J can make prompt shipment. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


buy none better. 
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Here is your chance to buy extra select quality chicks at low 
cost. All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. Bred from 
the very finest breeding flocks. Order direct from this ad. 


Lower Prices 
for lowa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 


100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Send 10% 












Buff Orpingtons ... 
White Wyandottes  .....sss 
White Orpingtons 
Silver Wyondottess .......cssssserne 12.00 


Prof. King 


pioneer hatchery- 








man. His 12 years . : ACK Giants ...rrrecsecorsssensseseereeeenee 16.00 
‘ of price with ° hm: 
of success is your ae. Se 5 ted Hea v4 


SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 


guarantee of satis- 


faction. White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13; 100, $25 


1 cent per chick more for lots less than 1, 


Jowa Chick Hatchery,Box J Iowa City,Iowa 











If the feed hopper is kept well 
filled the pullets should make rapid 
growth. 

Forcing young birds to mingle with 
old birds retards growth, increases the 
likelihood of disease and therefore de- 
creases profits. On the other hand, 
clean ground, good, roomy houses, 
plenty of feed and range will produce 
pullets which should lay next winter 
and pay a profit above their feed bill. 
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Accredited Hatcheries Increase | of : 
Last year the Iowa Poultry Improve- ‘ Ve WOR 

ment Association placed sixty Iewa A combination meuicine for Round, Tape and 
hatcheries on the accredited list, with ee eee ok hee oe ea 
a total of 2,775,000 egg capacity. These fluids of crop or glandular stomach. Nothing 


‘ else like it. Gizzard crush le, reli the 
secured their eggs for hatching from medicines and correct cose. Sabteia ced Ie fu 





approximately 2,400 flocks that had |. Um. Guu tn tis: insoluble, capsule the 

been inspected by an official inspector THE WORMS porn ye goog the worms 

and were under.the supervision of the cannot injure the birds; cannot affect egg produc- 

hatche: tion, or fertility. Even tape worm medicine suf- 
atchery. ficient to get the tenacious Ta 


pe worms is 8” 
included in this wonderful GIZZARD CAPSULE. 
50 capsules, $1; 100 for $1.75; 500 for $7; 1,000 
for $12. Sa ples free : poultry raisers on request. 


As a safeguard .gainst bowel troubles, ptomaine 
Germozi 


In 1928 there were accredited a total 
of seventy-four. hatcheries scattered 
into all sections of the state. These 
seventy-four hatcheries represented a sat. Quecee soca, se Cemenese 2 ee 
total egg capacity of 3,500,000. “They won ine lon i: eo. ee 
maintain 2,200 state inspected flocks Geri_vzone tablets, 75 tablets, 65c; 200 tablets, 
with more than 400,000 hens. Pere thon 10,000 drug stores, feed dealers and 

The accredited hatcheries show an 


chick hatcheries sell and recommend Germozone 
: jf — th GIZZARD CAPSULE. Satisfaction guar 
ani 
increase of 725,000 egg capacity for one 2 3 = ad. NO 
this year, 26 per cent more than they- 


eed .: money ded. ~ Not sold 4 peddlers, 
176 bee Bidg. Omaha, Nebr. 
had last year. Of this number more a 


GEO, H. LEE CO, 
than 300,000 capacity has been gained 
thru the old members who added addi- 
tional hatching units to their plants.- 
The remainder, over 400,000 capac- 
ity, is the amount contributed by the 
twenty new hatcheries who joined the 
ranks of the association this year. 














AMERICAN OCERT-O-CULD 
All chicks from pure bred, culled, and in- 
spected flock. All eggs set must weigh 2 

ozs. to t!.e dozen or more. Jamesway hatch 
100%alive delivery, prepaid. 100 200 500 
W. and Buff my tag $7.75 $15.00 $37.00 
S. C. Barred Rocks andS.C. Reds 9.25 18.00 44.00 
Buff Orp., W.Wyandottes, W. Rocks 9.75 19.00 46.50 
f 6.50 12.50 32.00 








Egg preserving time will soon be OR an 100. 20 per cent books 
your erder, balance a fon dope Dane aeliyes™ 





here. A good method is to use a so- 
lution composed of one quart of water 
glass added to nine quarts of soft wa- 
ter which has been boiled and cooled. 
This solution is sufficient for fifteen 
dozen eggs. Place the crock in a cool, 
dry place, and keep well covered to | QXorct All Gescsente” arti” carat oe TREE. 
prevent evaporation. Wax paper tied 





SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY, Box 2, Spring Brook, lowa 
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Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmet” 
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—g into the Cherry valley, and from 
fom closer to the basin than at present. 
ee ‘it. 
ead penefit from this as much as any 
of the basin towns. 

2 LEXANDER ran a hand thru his 


| taker,” Alexander ruminated. 
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on up Current creek over Panther 
into Arthur would put you fifty 


fellows need a closer outlet and 
Moreover, the amount of tour- 
it will bring to visit the lake country 

ng to add a lot of revenue. Arthur 


‘A, tousled gray hair. Milner, the bank- 
er, twisted in his chair and made grim- 
“g at his plate, while Harvey began 
with a spoon. 
ane that’s what I’d call a breath- 
“All he 
us to do is to pool all our resources 
gamble them on this one turn of the 
wheel. And yet he makes it sound ap- 
pealing. Son, with your powers of per- 
guasion, you'd make a good advance 
agent for Chautauqua. Do you really 
think a bunch of normally rational citi- 
gens are going to put practically all their 
gavings into a jackpot of that kind?” 

Hot, needle-like pains were beginning 
to dart before Stuart’s eyes. 

“It’s not a gamble,”’ he answered sharp- 

“Roads are a necessity as inevitable 
gs clothing or food. If you don’t build it, 
someone else will—maybe after Arthur 
has shrunk to a little handful of hangers- 
on with their futures all in the past. Peo- 

will roar thru here in fine cars on the 
way to Violet or Kamer, and shake their 
heads wondering why the men that made 
this town couldn’t see far enough to build 
the road as well. I’ve been all over that 
country testing mineral outcroppings and 
making tentative surveys for possible 
roads to bodies of ore. I tell you the route 
is practical and will some day be used.” 

“Just the same,’”’ broke in Milner, ‘a 
bank’s business is to conserve capital and 
direct its increase along proved lines of 
safe investment.” 

“Where will your capital be in a few 
years?’ Stuart asked. ‘‘Supposing that 
Green Springs holds onto the Cherry val- 
ley, as she undoubtedly will, and grazes 
off Arthur’s water-shed. It will break the 
cattle men. How much can you get ona 
dollar for the money you have lent them 





UP-GRADE 


(Continued from page 10) 


by taking over the ranches? Not over 
twenty cents. Where will the merchan- 
dise turnover come from to enable Harvey 
and the other merchants to redeem the 
notes you hold? If you wait, you’re bound 
to lose. If you act at once, you can’t help 
but succeed.” 

Milner’s features twisted as tho their 
possessor were beholding visions, the best 
of which was horrible. 

Harvey’s square face blazed with ani- 
mation. ‘That’s the truth, Milner. Hold 
onto your strong box as tight as you want 
to and still the money will trickle out. 
You can yell for help to the police, but 
police don’t catch burglars of deprecia- 
tion. If we bust, you do, too.” 

Alexander gave a deep, throaty rumble. 
“That’s the size of it, Milner. Here’s once 
you can’t sit out and say, ‘Heads I win, 
tails you lose.’ We all get the same kind 
of a hand in this deal.” 

Milner wiped his moist lips. ‘I’ve got 
to have time to think it over,” he an- 
nounced heavily. 

“Sure,” agreed Alexander, ‘“‘but not too 
much tine. Also, Harvey and I have got 
to circulate around among the business 


-men and cattle men and see what their 


attitude will be. It’s too bad we can’t 
tell them the whole scheme, but if we 
did, Green Springs would get wind and kill 
the road sure. How are we going to 
make it look practical to the boys without 
telling them all we know?” 

“Pick out the steadiest and safest,” 
Stuart advised, ‘and explain the whole 
plan. If we can get twenty or thirty like 
that to line up, the rest will follow, trust- 
ing that the others know what they are 
about.” 

“That’s about the best way,” Harvey 
agreed. “If we can obtain the support of 
the people here, we’ll have to get an agi- 
tation started in the basin right away as 
well.” 

“A week ought to show where we’re at 
on that point,’’ Alexander declared. ‘“‘That 
would give Milner time to say good-bye 
to the money we’ll need to start our agi- 
tation. Come and see me again a week 
from today, Stuart. If the scheme goes 
over, we'll put you on a salary at once, 
raising money around Violet and Kamer.” 

Harvey looked at Stuart with the sug- 





gestion of a smile playing across his rug- 
ged features. 

“Any man that can get me interested 
in as crack-brained an enterprise as this,” 
he observed, “ought to be able to raise 
the purse for a heavy-weight champion- 
ship in a refugee camp.” 


TUART never knew exactly how he 

reached Maitley’s that day. His feet 
dragged with the weight of a lassitude 
greater than any he had ever known. His 
head throbbed until he felt that it must 
burst. What did it matter what they de- 
cided in a week? He had been hot before 
but now as he dropped across his bed he 
shook with an icy chill so that he pulled 
the covers about him. 

After that came long hours with vague 
shadows against a blurred background of 
subdued light. There were low voices, 
soft touches, and strange tastes, while in 
his nostrils was a queer conflict between 
odors of disinfectants and a breath of 
roses. He laughed thru his delirium at 
the thought of roses in Arthur, in Octo- 
ber, for him. Then there were cool fin- 
gers across his lips and again pressed 
against his forehead. They were com- 
forting fingers, and familiar. Fingers 
against which he felt a vague resentment 
at ever having been missing. More often 
he dreamed of a road that he had built 
along the summit of shining ridges, a 
road that led down in the purple mists of 
a great valley where miles of blossoming 
alfalfa billowed in purple swells, sweet- 
scented and alive with the hum and buzz 
of countless bees. Then, as he looked 
along this highway, a car would come 
bumping up, Murdock and other Green 
Springs men inside. Invariably it stopped 
and he was bound hand and foot, then 
dragged over and over behind the car 
down into the blue and amethyst valley. 
Somehow the stones and gravel never 
hurt him. It was the unutterable weari- 
ness of rolling over and over while bound 
there and suffocating clouds of dust that 
bothered him. And always at the end 
there was Patricia, her face filled with 
solicitude, to cut him loose. Every day 
he dreaded more that-trip down the moun- 
tains, and cried thru his delirium for 
(Patricia to cut him loose the quicker. 


ACK in Green Springs there was dis- 
cord in the Murdéck family. Since 
Murdock himself had assured Patricia 
that certain of his affairs were none of 
her business, he was discovering that the 
reverse also held true. Before the affair 








with Stuart and the West Rim Mining 
Company, he had somehow avoided open 
clashes with his daughter. Since that un- 
fortunate affair, Patricia had avoided any 
intimate discussions with him. She would 
talk about the weather, lamb crop, or 
some item from the current news, but 
anything which touched on moral issues 
was skillfully left out. Jim Murdock 
chafed at this attitude. He wanted to 
thresh the matter out with his daughter 
and convince her of the logic of his 
views. His feelings were ruffled by a 
line of reasoning similar to this when he 
burst into the house and found her pack-~ 
ing a suitcase. Mrs. Carter was sitting 
on a divan clutching a bottle of salts and 
staring at Patricia with incredulous 
wonder. 

“Hello,” Murdock exclaimed. 
leaving, are you?” 

Patricia looked up without answering. 

“What's the rush?” Murdock wanted to 
know, conscious of a still greater irrita- 
tion of spirit. 

“Nothing that would be of interest to 
you,”’ Patricia answered, as she fastened 
up the last strap on the sultcase. 

Mrs. Carter sighed, the corners of her 
mouth pulling down in the familiar bow 
of gloom. “She’s got a letter from some 
common woman in Arthur—of all places— 
saying that the young Stuart who was in 
the mine is sick, and she is going to him 
with her own flesh and blood in the con- 
dition I’m in. Imagine it! The doctor 
says that I’m apt to have a stroke from 
high blood pressure at any time.’ 

“TI thought fat people were the ones 
who had high blood pressure,” Murdock 
doubted. 

“That’s because you don’t take any in- 
terest in sickness,”” whined Mrs. Carter. 
“The thin, skinny folks have it worst 
of all.” 

“Not if they’re too hard up to pay doe- 
tor bills,” Murdock objected. “I know a 
man who had symptoms just like yours. 
He was poorer than a razor-back hog 
pasturing on sandburs. He never could 
get a doctor to say he had anything more 
serious than a mild cold.” 

Mrs. Carter rose majestically from the 
divan and charged out of the room. Mur- 
dock watched her go, then turned toward 
his daughter. 

“Aren’t you acting a little precipitate- 
ly?” he asked. 

“I’m past twenty-one, and have been 
doing my own thinking for years,” she 
replied. 

“What do you intend doing when you 
get there?’ he asked. 


“Not 
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BELT THAT DOES THE JOB 
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25 years, but it wasn’t until I 


“I have given a lot of thought to belts in threshing for the last 






ht a Klingtite two years 


ago that I could give all my thought to threshing. This belt 
takes the wear and worry out of threshing. It never loses any 


time. It works 


from mornipg until night without a bit of 


attention.” —WILLIAM STEELE, De Kalb, Missouri 





&X Mr. Steele so aptly says, you can give all your time to 
the threshing when you have a Goodyear Klingtite 
Endless Farm and Tractor Belt on the job. Slipless, power- 
ful, and trouble-free, the Goodyear Klingtite turns out the 
work, regardless of time or weather. It is scientifically 
designed for farm power duty. Holding the pulleys in a 
slipless grip, it runs with a loose, free-swinging action that 
is easy on the engine bearings and makes the most of fuel. 
Weather-proof, it does not stretch or stiffen, and elimi- 


nates re-setting. Its ply construction takes the load so 


as to assure long, slow, even wear, over a greater belt 
life than is given to ordinary belts. It is as economical as it 
is efficient. Requires no dressing; needs no breaking in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 



















KLINGTITE BELTS 


They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical GoodsServ- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the countryover. 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Every Time the Old Clock Ticks 
$5.00 Worth of Farm Property 
Is Destroyed by Fire! 


Every time the old clock ticks, farm property worth $5.00 is burned 
up. The farm fire losses in a year amount to 150 million dollars, 
and 90 percent is due to carelessness or to causes which might have 
been corrected in time to prevent loss. 


Worse than this is the sacrifice of over 
3,000 lives each year, on American 
farms, as a result of fires. According to 

same figures, more than 2,700 of 


ning, Windstorm, Tornado and Cyclone 
insurance, and are represented in your 
community by agents who make a 
specialty of farm insurance 


these lives could be saved if property 


owners were more careful. 


Legal Reserve Insurance is a great insti- 
tution for the scientific study of fire 
causes and the prevention of fire. Legal 
Reserve Insurance makes no assess- op 
ments. You buy it at a stated price, and 
t the ex- 
pense will be. It is backed by ample 
capital and reserve funds which must be 
kept intact for the payment of losses. 
These companies write Fire and Light- 


know in advance exactly wha 


‘Get in touch with an agent for a Legal 
Reserve company. He will help you 
decide on the policy your farm needs for 
adequate protection, see that you have 
proper coverage on all risks, advise you 
i your farm as fire-safe as 
possible, and then if loss occurs will 
help adjust sone fides aod render aid 
in every ible way. 


Use the coupon and send for free book- 
let—“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


1029 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO 475 West Jackson Blvd. 
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“Try to make up what I can for the 
raw deal you gave him. You see, I’ve got 
an interest in what the Murdocks stand 
for in the community on other counts 
than money.” 

“You’d better take winter wraps,” Mur- 
dock advised. “The air will be awfully 
chilly in Arthur. They’ve just found out 
the last few days that Green Springs got 
the Cherry valley range for next year.” 

Patricia gave a start of consternation. 

“Have you taken that away from Ar- 
thur? Dad, you and the other sheep men 
must be mad. It will nearly ruin the 
town.” 

“What of it?’”? Murdock inquired. “It’s 
happening all the time to individuals and 
communities.” 

“You wouldn’t talk that way if the sit- 
uation were reversed.” 

Murdock frowned. “Probably not, but 
I’d have to take my medicine just the 
same, and, anyway, Green Springs needs 
the added wealth that this will give us.” 

“Needs it for what?” Patricia scoffed. 

“To make us a stronger power in the 
state. Right now we swing more legis- 
lators than districts with ten times the 
population. Business, daughter, is just 
the stone club brought up to date. You 
belong to a family of hard-hitting war- 
riors. Sometimes an exception like your 
aunt crops out, but not often.” 

Murdock was striding nervously back 
and forth across the floor. 

“Take this man you’re going to see. I 
can’t forbid your making the trip, but I 
hate to see you do it. Not because he 
isn’t a good enough young man as far as 
good goes, but because he hasn’t got the 
punch to him.’ ; 


‘Patricia paused to kiss him, as she 


went out. ‘Your face looked like he had 
quite a punch, dad. By-by,’’ and she was 
gone. 


Murdock stalked over to a mirror and 
felt of his lip.. “Fine come-back,” -he 
grinned at his reflection, ‘‘but that didn’t 
prove anything. ’Most anyone will fight 
for a minute if they’re mad enough—it’s 
keeping it up that counts.” 


ATRICIA felt a sudden reticence as 

she paused in front of Maitley’s 
weather-beaten frame house. Then the 
door opened and Mrs. Maitley’s comfort- 
ing face greeted her. 

‘Is it—is it serious? 
I mean?” 

Mrs. Maitley shook her head. ‘‘No. He 
won't die, if that’s what you mean. Not 
if he gets the proper care. Come in- 
side.” 

A tall gray-haired man rose as she 
stepped across the threshold. Mrs. Mait- 
ley introduced them, and Patricia saw 
him straighten at the name of Murdock. 
The stiffness, however, was only momen- 
tary, and he smiled whimsically as he 
shook her hand. 

*T reckon, Miss Murdock, that a sick 
room should be neutral ground. I just run 
in to see how he was coming and to. tell 
Mrs. Maitley I’d stand good for his doctor 
bills. Arthur can’t afford to lose this 
young man right now?” ; 

“Won’t you let me tend to the bills?” 
Patricia asked. ‘I—we owe him that and 
more. It’s no more than paying’ a debt 
long due.’ 

“T see,” smiled Alexander. ‘‘Tell him, 
will you, whenever it is safe for him to 
talk, that we’re going to build the road 
he suggested, and for him to get well at 
once to start work soliciting funds in the 
basin. You might add that the salary he 
gets will be big enough for two at a 
pinch.” 

Patricia flushed. 
making a mistake about me. 
ly his friend.” 

Alexander’s eyes twinkled. ‘According 
to my wife, being merely a friend adds 
to a woman’s charm for a man. I’m de- 
lighted to have met you, young lady. I 
have always considered the males of the 
Murdock clan dangerous adversaries, and 
now, having met you, I find the ladies 
equally formidable, but in a lovelier way.” 

Patricia found herself liking Alexander 
more every minute. 

“T wish I were a man,” she exclaimed. 
“There’s nothing in the world I’d like 
better than going around raising money 
for a worth-while undertaking. Do you 
suppose Mack—Mr. Stuart—would—would 
give me a job? He’ll need assistants, 
won't he?” 

The cattleman hesitated. ‘I can’t say,” 
he answered gently; “but I’m afraid that 
all his arrangements are made.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed: Patricia lamely, and 
the conversation ended. 


Terribly serious, 


“I'm afraid you're 
I am mere- 


Syd later, when Stuart woke from a 
real sleep to lucid consciousness, the 
first thing that greeted his sight was a 
bouquet of pink roses, waxen-petaled and 
beautiful, nodding from a vase upon the 
bureau. So they had been real! From 
the flowers his gaze wandered to the foot 
of the bed, and there, in the straps that 
had held him thru delirium he found the 
solution to the rope that had bound him. 
If there had been this much of fact in 
the fever filled meanderings, there ought 
to be something back of those hands he 
had felt. 

By a vast effort he reached out, and, 
grasping hold of a chair, pulled it toward 
the bed. The legs rasped upon the floor, 
and almost immediately the door opened 
and a trained nurse appeared, starchy 
white of: apparel and professionally busi- 
ness-like in her poise. The nurse was 
good, he had no doubt of that, but of a 





painful plainness such as nature quite 
frequently sees fit to stamp the more 
sterling of her works. 
shudder, Mack closed his eyes as the 
nurse adroitly shoved a clinical thermom- 
eter between his teeth and felt his pulse. 
After a second he risked a peep from one 
eye. The nurse looked puzzled. 

“What's wrong?” Stuart inquired, in a 
voice that croaked so he hardly recog- 
nized it. 

“Your pulse is a little low,” she an- 
swered, startled from her aplomb at the 
inquiry. 

“Send in the one who left those flow- 
ers,’ Stuart directed. ‘‘Let her take it.” 

The nurse shook her head. “It might 
excite you. You’ll have to wait. Anyway, 
she may be gone.” 

Stuart pulled himself up on his elbows 
and thrust a skinny leg from beneath the 
covers. 

“Here, what are you doing?” the nurse 
called. 

“I’m going down to see if she’s still 
here,” Mack answered grimly. “I intend 
to talk to her now.” 

The nurse looked at him _ uncertainly, 
then capitulated. “I'll call her if she’s 
here. But only for a moment.” 

A moment later there was a sound of 
flying feet, and Pat, eager yet anxious, 
tip-toed into the room. 

“Sit down,” croaked Stuart, dictatori- 
ally. ‘“‘No, here on the edge of the bed. 
So you let people you’ve hired yourself 
bulldoze you!” 

A tell-tale pink spread upward to Pa- 
tricia’s ears. , 

“Ah, ha!’? exclaimed Stuart, trium- 
phantly. “That lets the cat out. I thought 
I told you I didn’t want to borrow money. 
Let me see that hand, Pat.” Grasping it 
in his own, Mack raised it to his fore- 
head. . “That’s the one!” he exclaimed, 
beatifically. _‘‘Pat, you’ve been a brick, 
and I’m not. going to ‘be fool enough to 
ask you anything reckless now, but be- 
lieve me, there isn’t anything I wouldn’t 
do for you!” - 

-A rap sounded on the door. 

_Patricia’s eyes were shining. ‘“You’re 
getting better now, Mack. Auntie claims 
she is in danger of having to be rowed 
across the River Styx, and I must be go- 
ing home. When you get well, Ill put 
that statement of yours about being will- 
ing to do anything to a test, perhaps, and 
—oh, yes, one thing more. Im almost 
converted to belief in fairy tales since 
you’ve got this road jub. Is Alexander 
the genii of the lamp, and if he is, how 
do you handle him to get such gorgeous 
results?” 

(Continued next week) 





PROMISING NEW ALFALFA 


A promising new variety of alfalfa for 
the northern states is the result of a 
small package of seed received eighteen 
years ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thru its office of 
foreign plant introduction. The new va- 
riety is known as ‘“‘Ladak,” because the 
original came from the province of La- 
dakh, in northern India. 

The first plantings of the new introduc- 
tion attracted immediate attention be- 
cause of the unusually vigorous growth, 
the apparent resistance to drouth and 
cold, and the abundant seeding habits. 
After nine years of careful work to in- 
crease the quantity of seed, enough was 
secured by 1919 to show in test plots for 
comparison with other varieties, and for 
testing at various experiment stations in 
the northern great plains. 

Ladak alfalfa, according to H. L. West- 
over, department agronomist, has con- 
sistently shown somewhat less winter- 
killing than the hardy commercial al- 
falfas, such as Grimm and the Northern 
Common, and in the majority of cases 
has yielded a somewhat greater tonnage 
of hay and generally has produced better 
seed crops. It makes a remarkably heavy 
first crop, he says, outyielding other va- 
rieties by a considerable margin, which at 
times has amounted to as much as a ton 
per acre under favorable conditions. 

The hay is considered of better quality, 
having finer stems and being more leafy 
than the northern varieties with which it 
was compared. And it has not been as 
seriously affected by bacterial wilt as the 
commercial alfalfas. It is especially valu- 
able in those regions where a short grow- 
ing season and lack of moisture make only 
one cutting possible. 

The supply of seed commercially avail- 
able at present is very limited, but it is 
probable, says Mr. Westover, that there 
will soon be a considerable increase from 
the sowings made in the spring of 1927. 





SOYBEANS REPAY GOOD CARE 
Too many fields of soybeans have been 
planted in the past as a sort of after- 
thought, especially as far as preparation 
of the seedbed and cultivation of the 
beans are concerned. This lack of proper 
care has been directly reflected in the 


low yield and quality of the beans or hay ; 


from such fields, which by harvest time 
can seldom be distinguished from the 
flourishing crop of weeds along the 
fence row. 

With the price of soybeans being sta- 
bilized in some sections by contracts for 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
beans, the profit from the crop will de- 
pend. largely on obtaining good yields, 
and good yields will depend a great deal 
on the care given the crop. A good seed- 
bed is essential—a seedbed which has 
been prepared as early as possibble, disked 
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IMPROVED Dairy- 
men’s “Fly-Kil” is the 
only fly spray guaranteed 
to protect cows all day from | 
fly. annoyance and it kills in- 
stantly every fly it hits. It is color- 
less, sweet smelling and will not burn the 
hide or taint milk. 


St Pays To Use Dairymen’s “Fiy-Kil" 


You'll find spraying “Fly-Kil"! will pay big returns by 
L Many. successful dairymen 
have proved that, whether cows ate in good pastures or are. 

barn, the daily use of Dairymen’s “Fly-Kil” 
pays. Fly-pestered cows that don’t eat don’t produce. 


HOUSEHOLD “FLY-KIL” 


' kills flies, mosquitoes and other insects in residences, camps and stores. 
Thousands of customers are finding it just as valuable in the house as 


increased: milk- production. 


being fed in the 


Dairymen’s “‘Fly-Kil’’ is in the barn. 


Both kinds of “Fly-Kil” are sold only by our direct representatives who dem- 
Each is strongly guaranteed by us. 


onstrate on your own farm. 


We need men who can put in full time selling **Fly-Kil.” 
your age and name of your banker or other reference. 


“FLY-KIL" DIVISION 
e 
Willhelm Oil Co. 


Sole makers and distributors 


Genuine “FLY-KIL”’ 
































Write at once, giving 








St. Paul, Minn. 
























and harrowed just before planting to kill 
the weeds, thus enabling the beans to get 
well started before the weeds can revive 
and start growing again. Late planting 
of the beans between the middle of May 
and June 10, for most of the corn belt, is 
recommended by agricultural experiment 
stations. The warm weather then will 
enable the young plants to begin growing 
rapidly right from the start and thus keep 
ahead of the weeds. 

The corn planter and grain drill are 
the most popular tools for planting. When 
the rotary hoe is used for cultivation, 
beans are best double-rowed, that is,'a 
row of beans with a corn planter, planted 
between the rows of the narrowest plant- 
er width, making ‘18-inch rows instead of 
86-inch. The grain drill, if available, with 
half of the holes stopped up, is much fast- 
er, however, and gives a very uniform 
stand. 


PIGS FED HULLED OATS MAKE 
RECORD GAINS 


Pigs fattened on hulled oats have set a 
new record at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. Less than 300 pounds of feed pro- 
duced 100 pounds of gain. To be exact, 
it required 267 pounds of hulled oats, 11.5 
pounds of tankage, 8.75 pounds of alfalfa 
meal and 4.5 pounds of minerals, and only 
71 days’ time to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. If a farmer has oats to feed, he 
will have just as much hog feed in the 
hulled product as he had before hulling, 
points out W. L. Robison, in charge of 
swine feeding at the station, since the 
hulls are worthless for hogs. In fact, they 
are worse than nothing because of their 
high fiber content. 


CUTTING SWEET CLOVER FOR HAY 


If sweet clover is to be cut for hay, the 
work should be done just before the first 
flower buds appear, and the stubble re- 
maining should be high enough so that 
some branches remain. This latter pre- 
caution is necessary because the follow- 
ing crop must come from the buds on the 
lower part of the stems of the plants. 
Sweet clover will make good hay if it has 
grown to medium height, is not too suc- 
culent, and the season is not too wet. If 
the crop is fine stemmed and leafy, it 
can be handled much like alfalfa. It pos- 
sesses high feeding value, and its compo- 
sition is much the same as the more pop- 








ular legume. 





Little Boy (on the beach): “Mummy, I 


want to go deep into the sea.” 


Mother: ‘My dear, you can not.” 

Little Boy: “But, mummy, daddy does.” 

Mother. ‘Yes, but you see his life is 
insured,”* 





Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unue 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


(Fhampion 





PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need am 

all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write or wire us di sae os 


rect, 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicage, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 
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Guaranteed Standard A 


Binder 1Qc¢ 
Twine per in. 


F. O. B. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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 Joshaway Crabapple says: 
"man these days has to look the \ 
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“To remain so, the modest 


"women right in the eye.” 
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Contest closes June 25, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


MIGHTY SUSPICIOUS 


A Georgia statesman tells the story of 
an aged negro who saw an extraordinary 
looking instrument in the shop of an op- 


tician. He gazed in open-mouthed won- 
der, and, turning to the optician, in- 
quired: 


“What is it, boss?’ 

“That,” replied the optician, 
opthalmometer.”’ 

“Sho’,’? muttered the other, his eyes still 
fastened on the curious-looking thing on 
the counter, as he backed out, ‘“‘sho’, dat’s 
what I was afeard it was!” rate 


HABIT 
I fell for a shopgirl 
And she was a queen, 
As lovely a maiden 
AS my eyes have seen; 
But now that we’ve married, 
I think I was rash, 
Whenever she sees me, 
She always yells ‘‘Cash!” 


A GLASSY STARE 

Erratic Maiden Lady: “I say, sales- 
person! Is this the mirror department?” 

Clerk: ‘‘Yes, ma’am.” 

Erratic Maiden Lady: ‘‘Well, 
to see something odd in a mirror,” 

Clerk: ‘“‘Yes, ma’am. Just take a look 
in this one, ma’am.” 


‘is an 


Td like 


JUDGMENT DAY MADE T0 ORDER 


“Brethern-: and sistern, when the last 
-day arrives there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

( “Oh, Lord Gawd!” 

“Sister Mandy, what ails yo’.” 

“IT ain’t got no. teeth.” 

“Teeth will be furnished,” added the 
parson. 


¢ 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 
Pete: ‘‘When you’re in Tampa, look up 
my friend Summek.” 


Pat: “Summek? How can I remember 
that name?” 
_Pete: “Oh, just remember that it 


thymes with stomach.” 

Pat: ‘Sure, I'll remember that.” 

Upon his return several months later, he 
informed Pete that he couldn’t find any- 
one in Tampa by the name of Kelley. 


“Look at that pretty telephonist at the 
Next table.” 


“How do you know she is a tele- 
Phonist?”’ 

“I have said ‘Hello’ twice and got no 
reply.” 


“They tell me you have a model hus- 
band, Mrs. Hicks.” 


~“Yus, sir; but ’e ain’t a workin’ model.” 


MEET YOU ALL IN K. c., MO. 
Po hod sir, folks, your uncle is going to 
his: duty and go down to Kansas City 
ny See what in tarnation is wrong with 
them G. O. P.’s. Ma once in her life 


“#eteed, and says I probably won’t get 


id Sleep or’ nothin’ to eat, but maybe 
| Can get a sob when it’s all over, and we 
will have a\ steady income for four years. 
There’s lots of good parks in ‘Kansas 


_ City, and even if hem hotels is full, your 


unele can find a place to snooze. What 


: We need. down 
with there is a lot of us boys 


i persuasive conversation to tell the 
its who wear all the badges what they 
/do. Yes, sir, and how! 











&-B Osborne Regular Corn Binder 


E-B Osborne Binder 


With an evenly divided drive that avoids sidedraft, 
and the weight so perfectly balanced that a tongue 
truck is not needed, the E-B Osborne Corn Binder gives 
unusual satisfaction wherever it is used. 

In design it represents the mature experience of men 
who have devoted their lives building the E-B Osborne 
Line of harvesting machinery. It is built to handle 
corn of any height—economically and quickly. Unusu- 
ally sturdy construction and simplicity of working 
parts insure trouble-free operation and long life. A full 
12-inch binding range means properly placed bands 
whether the corn is tall or short. 

Two types of bundle carriers are available—the 
regular folding carrier and a power bundlesconveyor 
operated by a handy foot lever. 

The E-B Osborne Corn Binder is one of the complete 
line of pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson- 
Brantingham from the experience of 76 years. Send 
attached coupon for additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Rockford, Illinois 
Builders of farm machinery since 1852 


Branch Houses 
Prompt Service Everywhere 


illo, Texas Des Moines, Iowa Peoria, Til. 
Auburn, N. Y, Fargo, N. D. Regina, Sask., Can. 
Billings, Mont. Harrisburg, Pa. Rockford, Ill. 
Columbus, Kansas City, Mo. Salisbury, N. 
Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. Sioux F: Ss. D. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Winnipeg, . Can. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


- Speeds up corn harvest— 
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E-B Osborne Grain Binder. Gets “down” grain. 
Binds perfect bundles. Oversized oiling system. 


E-B Light -Draft Spreader. Alemite equipped. 


7-foot spread. Low upkeep cost. 





%-B Newton Farm Wagon. Light running. High 
quality. Long life. 


Genuine 
E-B Replacement Parts 


E-B replacement parts are built for 
E-B machines as carefully as the ma- 
chines themselves. We can supply 
replacement parts for any machine 
we ever made. Insist of your dealer 
that you get genuine E-B Parts. No 
substitute is “‘just as good.” 


MBE S10 I Ap, 
Mail this coupon TODAY, 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM bd 
Dept 175, Rockford, Ill. 
Please send me detailed information about the E-B 










Osborne Regular Corn Binder. Alsoinformation on: 
o E-B Osborne Grain Oo E-B Newton Farm 
Binder. Wagon. 
E-B Light Draft E-B Footlift Gang 
0 Spreader 0 Plow 





Name 





Address. 























WALLACES’ FARMER. 


Safety First 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
If you do not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 








BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameress. 













Does not blister, remove hair or 








from the 









Get a Dempster and 
be sure of having 
plenty of water all the 


DEMPSTER 


No. 12 ANNU-OILED 








WA WET Coy 
Li ghtest Breeze 





Built for longer life. 
Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, machine cut’ 


time. Pumps 25% gears. Needs oilin 
more water in light but once a year. Ask 
winds, Your Dealer. 





lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book§ 
1-S free, Write for it today. 


just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever, Have used 
Absorbineforyears with great success.” 


ABSORSINE 
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ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 


Can't Clog Rotary 
Hog Feeder , 2... 
Face rite 

Hogs push against ped- 
als in 

down feedat right 
Wooden base 












and 


wanted. 
DANE MFG. CO., Box @ Dane, Wis. §. 
ee 
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General Price Outlook 


RICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
‘ AND WITH LAST. YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column. percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to doin order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now. 150 per cent of pre-war and 107 per 

t of the same time last year. Now go 
cows over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 











































































































In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
Sa] oot 
o o 
m TP 
ae el eee 
ae) ee 
Setbcaa 
2 vo~ 
od ° reo Sas 
d2° G9 
AZ] am 
_Fisher’s index number ...... | 150] 107 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 169 116 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 171 126 
Canners and cutters ..... ool a 132 
SS Sa Ee dictnceiinm en 204 134 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy HORS: ..cccccccccscecooe 120 106 
Light hogs ..ccccoccccccccecce 115 99 
<< eececcccoccccccoes 103 86 
Sows. (rough) omek ee osenes 109 107 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ....... PES STROS ORE! BRS 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 179 139 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 146 112 
GRAIN 
At Chic 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..ccccccee 150 99 
Oats, No. 2 white ...ccccccee 134 116 
Wheat, No: 2 red’ ..ccccccces 139 114 
Wheat, No.. 1 northern. ...... 119 93 
On lowa Farms— 
oy a RR eee waecees beeoeees 151 106 
OE Te Fe aaa: 129 126 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 205 159 
Linseed meal, at. Milwaukee. 169 106 
Bran, at Kansas City ..... oe 141 T10 
Shoris, at Kansas City...... 161 125 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Saree SES 117/110 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 162 156 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago. ......... 155 103 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 185 83 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 62 73 
Cotton, at New York ....... 150 128 
SU CMCARO  oc2 60sec sees 136 136 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
DARE és vn bites + 6b0.0cncdebede 114 94 
DO nn pebcbiceedss weecnseeses 114 99 
BK. Skis ce wae ccces nb octets ° 139 83 
BACON... 2... sav csccecees 131 87 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— ; 
BN Suvdisensih iocbvip eapne-cvnews 145 97 
September ..... sigia 6 slieeoy VER 141 93 
December ..... oveectesvese 137 
Oats— 
pS eee Ce dicen one seem 115; 100 
September ...... eostocencse 105 87 
heat— 
SEE Sasscvosteate aie pigke-nss 3 paswe sities 123 98 
September .........2. REE: 133 100 
= DSCOMHE|Y ..c.cvccecevccecss 131 
Lard— 
pS ear Sikes Hee ew comes Tii 94 
September-....... vesteeeeve lil 95 
Sides— 
NIN ses-5aidanteiew ive Pes ep Wee 109 97 
RE OES 114 98 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke; at Connellsville ...... 90 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116 86 
Copper, at New York ....... 89 117 
Crude petroleum, at N. York) 148 97 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
RNS osinisn' uses newagies 179; + 102 
Yellow pine (southern) 
No. 2 com. boa 176) +104 
Yellow pine (southern) 

Ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 178 93 
oe ee: RO ee 139} 96 
FINANCIAL 

Bank cl per capita, 
aatuidie of thew York, 
wanes = 4 geese poek 102 
nterest, oO y paper, j 
ae New: Yorke ......000cccne- 127 
Industrial stocks ...ccccccce.f 3h 128 
Railroad stocks ...........-.) 13 105 














FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 16® per cent | 
per hand 


of pre-war. At 16% 
wages. are not nearly so far abeve pre- 
war as city labor. 


, FARM. LAND—lowa land is approximately 


120 per cent of pre-war no ; 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard’ now indicates a price of $9.05 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.29 for heavy hogs next September. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 19, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 104 per 
cent, livestock 89 per cent, lumber 91 
per cent, ore 84 per cent, and el- 
laneous: merchandise 107 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter,. creamery extras, last week 
42%c, week before 434%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%e, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27ce, week before 
274%4c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 25t¢6c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.08, week be- 
fore $13.13. Chicage—Last week $11.90, 
week before $12.00. 


The Week’s Markets 












































CATTLE 
2 
it i.e) 
3 Qa 
at ats 
eels 
i 
° 1s) M 
Med. and heavy wt. heef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Pie TO. asp a wis Goseia os 13.80/14.50/13.82 
Week before ......... 13.50/13.88)13.50 
Good— 
Last week ......ee¢e++)15-05)13.75|12.95 
Week before .........({12.75/13.25(12.62 
Medium— 
Last week ........0.6+-/11.82/12.45/11.75 
Week before .........(11.75|12.00/11.62 
Common— 
Last week .....ecceee-| 9.98/10.82) 9.88 
_ Week before .........-| 9.88({10.62| 9.88. 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and. prime— 
Last week. ......ee0+./13.85/14.50/14.00 
Week before .........{13.75|14.12/13.88 
Medium and good— 
St week .....cccceeo)12.18/12.95}12.25 
Week before ........-{12.12|12.50/12.12 
Common— 
Last week .....seccess| 9.88/10.82| 9.88 
Week before .........| 9.88/10.62| 9.88 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ...ceceeeee+)12.12/13.42/12.50 
Week before .........{12.12/12.88/12.50 
Cows— 
Last week .....eseee++{/11.38/11.50/10.50 
Week before ...+.....+/11.38/11.50/11.00 
Bulls— 
Last week ......cee.-| 9:38] 9.75) 9.00 
Week before .........| 9.38! 9.75] 9.12 
Canners and cutters— 
EASE WEEK |. ' c's cece ee-| 6.88] 6.88} 6.38 
Week before ......0. 6.88] 6.88] 6.38 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ........ eee /12.00/12.38/11.88 
Week before ...~....{12.00/12.12/11.88 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week .....ccccces| 9.25) 9.00) 9.62 
Week before ...... ---1 9.25] 9.00] 9.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ...... ecceee}| 9.15] 9.62] 9.30 
Week before .........| 9.30] 9.68] 9.32 
Medium. (200-250 Ibs.)— 
IE: MOPS ade ctcves e+} 9.30} 9.70] 9.42 
_ Week before .........{ 9.35] 9.80] 9.40 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Oe WE. feces eoess| 8.881 9.30) 9.18 
Week before .........] 8.92] 9.35] 9.20 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Last week ....... seees} 8.12] 8.62} 8.18 
Week before .........| 812] 8.62| 8.30 
Smooth and rough , 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ths. —- ; 
Last. week ......ccece-| 8.32] 8.70| 8.12 
_ Week before .........} 8.55] 8.75] 8.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
St Week ..cccccccvcchecces! F602) 1.42 
Veek before wcccccecelecece| 2-62) 7.50 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ...cscocccee! 6.75)....+) 7.42 
Week before .........| 6.75|.....| 7.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week . 0.0.0.0. +jl5.75116.42/15.38 
Week before ........./15.78/16.30/15.38 
Lambs, culls and common 
St week ......0.00.+)12.88/12.88/12.60 
Week before ........./13.12/12.88/12.62 
Spring lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last. week ......+.08./17.38/17.92/17.25 
Week before ........./17.12/17.62/17.25 
— wethers, medium 
to_prime— : 
Last week ...ecessee++)12.76113.62/12.88 
Week before ........./12.75/13.75/12.88 
Ewes, to choice— 
Last week ....0.se.0+| 6.75| 7.75) 7.25 
Week before ........./ 7.38 7.25 
Ni — Unless te all 
classes of Ifvestock are neg at an av- 
a 








' compared with 5, 
before and 6,630, 















































. HAY 
2 1 
6 
n 
2} 2] & 
3 ° 
e| & z 
‘ d Oo i r 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
' East Week .cccccccceehicocefroesefain0 
: Weelt BefOre oc ncccccclseccelpeces(2he50 
| Timothy, No. 1— r 
East Week ..cccccocecelecucc|eceec|she00 
Weelk bef0re ...cccccelececcleeee e250 
. Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week .....ccecess+/23-00\26.00) 
Week before .........|23.00/27. 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ...ccccceee-/21.50124.50 
Week before ........./21.50/25.50 
fa, standard— 
Last week .........2../19.00/22.75 
Week before ........./19.00/23.50: 
Alfalfa,. No. 2— 
Last week ...ccesecees/t4.50/21.00 
‘Week before ........./14.50/21.25) 
Oat straw— 
Last week ........ eoee} 7.501 6.25/12.00 
Week before ......... 7.50) 6.25/11.50 
GRAIN 
al 
om n 
_ oO 
° = & 
8 n CG 
,1:4} #12 
— & mn 
s § 5 ® 
oO ° if QA 
Corn, No. 2¥— 
Last week ....(1.06 -9814/1.00 
Week before ../1.0956/1.03 |1.05 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.04%/ .98 -9944| .98 
Week before ..(1.08%4{1.02 [1.04 /|1.01% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....|1.03%4] .97 99 96 
— before ..|1.07 |1.0114]1.01 99% 
ats— 
Last week ....| .65 -62144| .67%4| .62%4 
Week before ..| .73%4| .67 -70 66% 
Barley— 
Last week ..../1.01 92 -95 
Week before ..|1.00 91 392 
ye— 
Last week ..../1.28146/1.16 [1.18% 
Week before ..{1.36%4|1.25%4|1.26 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week Ss igit a 1.5414|1.42 
Week before ../1.57 [1.56 |1.57%4/1.45 
































FEEDS = 
AMEE 
) Ss 7) bo 
iB] Eley] als 
= -_ a & 
af MFA] Al oO 
Bran— 
Last week... .|32.25/30.25/29.75/39.00 
Week before. .|35.25/32.25|/32.75/40.00 
Shorts— 
Last week..../37.25/37.00|34.75/43.00 
Week before. .|38.25/37.00/35.75|43:00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....|42.50 -|40.00 
Week before. ./43.50}.....]..... 40.00 
Linseed meal 
Oo. p.j— 
Last week....|52.75].....|52.50 
Week before ..|54.75)..... 52.50 
Cottonseed (41 q 
per cent)— 
Last week....|62.00 
Week before. ./62.00 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 70.00|..... 80.00/70.00 
Week before TO00[ 50.0% 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
ee I Oe ee Cd ey Se 38.70 
SROGE WOTOPE Si 1.'.o Sake oxcaliisies-c feiss 38.70 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. ‘ 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 






































1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 

9.25] 13.80] 12.05 

9.35] 13.80] 12.05 

9.35) 13.75] 11.95 

9.30] 13.85} 12.05 

9.30) 13.85) 12.05 

9.20) 14.05) 12.10 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 

May 25 ....6. 1.0456| .92 -T1% [1.18% 
May 26 ..... ooeee[b.02%4] .92 -T244|1.18% 
May 28 ...00.. -04%6|1.005%4) .715¢}1.17% 
May 29 ....00++++[1.0336|1.00%| .7036|1.175 
May’ BO ccccscccce 1.0344}1.00%4]| .7034}1.1814 
May 31... sor 1.05%! .9944| .703611.1816 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but le im 19387, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
‘Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
May were 4,956,000 bushels, as: compared 
with 4,618,000 bushels the week before 





and 8,148,000 bushels for the same week - 


last year. rts of corn the fourth week 
in May were 31,000 bushels, as compared 
with 37,000 bushels for the week before 
and 282,000 bushels for the same week last 
Exports of oats the fourth week 
in May were 388,000 bushels, as compared 
with 180,000 bushels for the week before 
and 1,112,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
May were 9,964,000 pounds, 
with 11,358,000 pounds for the 
and 17,376,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. s of pork for the fourth 
week.in May were 4,313,000 pounds, as 
273,000 pounds the week 
’ pounds for the same 





week last year. 


| Livestock Receipts and Prices 


o 
Hog prices are $i per cent of the ten. 
| year average, as’ contrasted with 11% 
oon’ a fat ge negit on € cent for 
an _ eent for lambs. 
kta of t average f 
perce en-year or 
ceipts and prices as. they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
| Each week is compared with the ten-year 
| average of the corresponding week, thug 
' eliminating all seasonal bias. i 



































*HOGS 
» j +p 
8 eg 
2 n a 
e&| AF § 
S8| 3% e 
Sal 38 a 
GO| Mol oR 
PB Ee een ae 83 
pee TE th 19 ois sccnanee 85 92) 1% 
April 20 to eveccceccose 84; 101) & 
April 27 to May 8 .......- 89; 101] g 
[May 4 to 10 ........cccef 76 74 
ES gS Oe ee 89} 99) 
BORG TS 00: 2 wivinc sc ccnene 83 86] 
MAY: 20 10. 81) osiic sé ctione 94] 109) gy 
q TCATTLE 
we SS Beare 18 84] nig 
p> 2 Ee Sees 90 85] 18 
Aprit 2 to 26. ..... cc cesses 90} 90) ig 
April 27 to May 3 ........ 102} 101) ng 
EEO eee 84| 75] 119 
. 2:3) ee 87 89] 1% 
1 sf 3: | ee TT] 82) tg 
Mayr 36 to 3h... i... 71 82] 1g 
tSHEEP 
2 eae 98 17 
Be ETRE 92 70) S 
April 20 to 26 ......... eoef 107) 91) 
April 27 to May 3 ........ 116 93) 10 
May 4to10...... epee 119; 103) 9% 
St Ly 5 ee 127] 125) 99 
) gt ee eee 91 89] . 9 
May 25 to 32 ............ 75 98] 99 
fLAMBS 
April 6 to 13 ..........6.. 98 77 
MET Ee SOLES: o0cs oedcus 92 70 Be 
EEE SOP LO EO nn inte cincias 107] 991] MY 
April 27 to May 3 ......../ 116} 93) tn 
We S500 Tos cacinee cates ¥19; 103] 104 
Beey a) ta SE occ. ceccsic os 127) 125) 105 
Bay 19.40: 24. s... cxevne 91 89] 108 
May 25 tO Sb ncn cieccnect 75 98] 114 








*Hogs, eleven markets; eattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 June corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 88%c, week before 87%e. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.60, 
and cotton at New York 21%c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about $e 
for No. 3 shelled and 89c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 55c, wheat $1.35. 














Moline, McGregor and All 
Way Points 








(Continued from page 7) 


At 7:25 we were swinging low over Iowa 
City. I shot at the old capitol building, 
and got it, along with the other build- 
ings which almost smother it. 

Perhaps I should add this, anent sea- 
sickness: Don’t look at the ground near- 
by. Study far horizons. Of course, if 
you are taking pictures, you can’t follow 
this advice much of the time. 

It was after leaving Iowa City, I think, 
that J. P. Wallace had his great triumph. 
Jim and Ross were assuring him that he 
couldn’t locate landmarks from the .air, 
and that really he didn’t know where 
he was. 

*T’ll. show you boys,” he said. “Now 
along here in about five minutes, maybe 
four, we'll hit a big octagonal barn. Keep 
your eyes open and you'll see it.” 

There was skepticism in the front seats. 
James W. and Ross Wallace were sitting 
just behind the pilot. Then in a minute or 
two, J. P. leaned forward and slapped 
Jim on the back. 

“Look there!” he cried. 

Out of a grove at the left, there was 
moving toward us a big’ octagonal barn. 

Of course, it may have been an accident, 
but from then on the three of us quit sug- 
gesting that he was Iost. 

At 7:30 we were over Downey. Around 
here, J. P. Wallace told us, was early 
Shorthorn country. The D. Cookson farm, 
near here, was the home of the repre- 
sentative of Cruickshank in this country. 

7:35—Near West Liberty. Here the 
country began to flatten ‘out again. 1 
noticed here especially the extraordinary 
delicacy and design of a well harrowed 
field. The edge, where the harrow turned, 
was outlined in fine scallops, much as if 
someone had taken a handkerchief and 
done the finest. kind of embroidery. From 
our height, the field was just handker- 
chief size. 

7:55—Blue Grass. Passing it, we came 
in low across the bottom lands, passed 
the river, .sswooped down over Black- 
hawk’s Watch Tower, on Rock river, and 
floated gently down to a landing at the 
Moline fiel@. We stumbled out of the 
cabin at a few minutes past eight. The 
first, and the shortest, lap of the trip 
was past. 





sleepy today?” 





ner and it kept him up until 3 a. m.”” 
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(Continued next week) - : 
“Why does McTavish look so tired and. : 
“He bought an all-day sucker after din-, 4 
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LACES’ FARMER, June 8, 1928 
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Fresh From the Country 
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1oOWA 
tral—Grundy County, June i1—We 
‘ave had ideal weather ‘to kill weeds. 
week no rain, but very cool nights. 
ating of corn all out of the way, and 
a many thru cultivating once; sec- 
ond time has begun. Small grain looking 
: good, and clover meadows well ad- 
-yanced. Potatoes coming nicely; no bugs 
Pastures could use a shower. Some 
sg among cattle, and still vaccinating 
| for blackleg. Horses stand work well. 
| Great spring to raise pigs; not many 
F geaths in litters. Corn getting scarce 









gs weaned yet. Expéct a big fruit 
- erop this year. Gardens look good. Young 
; “chicks will make frites pretty soon. Roads 
“jm good shape. Not much grading or 
eraveling done; only maintaining. Glad 
the primary is here to shake off some of 
» these candidates.—Gustav Treimer. 
Southern—Marion County, May 31—Corn 
‘ultivation is-the order of the day on 
practically all farms, and most fields 
fave been: plowed over. A few farmers 
~ fave just finished planting corn. Several 
-neres of corn have been planted the sec- 
. ond time. Most farmers appear to have 
a good stand of corn and comparatively 
“few weeds in their fields. The rotary 
hoe proposition is sweeping the country 
Many are now in use in 


a _ Not many hogs selling, and very 
few pi 











| jike wildfire. 
F fields where corn is one-half to three 


‘fmehes high. Only a half crop of apples 
‘and cherries in prospect.—F. Marion L. 


: ry. 
SE i nenctern—-Chickasaw County, June . 
‘4—The rain that came on the 16th and 


7th was truly a million-dollar rain. Hay; 
oats and pasture have doubled their 
height in the last ten days. Corn is all 
planted; some of the early fields are 
' plowed thru once. Almost every one re- 
ports a good stand, altho a few pieces 
had to be replanted on account of cut- 
“worms. We believe the pig crop is about 
65 per cent of last year. There are a good 
many planning! for fall pigs. About the 
' same number of spring colts as last year. 
——C. Laydon. 
- Central—Webster County, June 1—We 
have had fine weather of late, with some 
| eold night. On Monday morning, the 
- th of May, there was frost on the grass. 
Oat fields are looking good, tho some are 
athin stand. Corn is about all cultivated 
for the first time, and spring plowing 
needs a good soaking rain now. Pastures 
are good so far, but the hay crop will be 
short. Quite a few cattle .have bloated 
* onclover pastures lately. Little pigs and 
lambs doing finely.—Oscar Peterson. 

-Western—Guthrie County, June 1—A 
good shower on Memorial day helped out 
a lot on the crops. All corn is planted 
and is coming up well. Every one is plow- 
ing corn. Pastures were not good, but are 
coming on fast now. A little extra corn 
acreage planted on wheat and grass land 
where winter killed. Cow test association, 
with G. E. Nichols, of Osage, Iowa, as 
tester, starts today. There are 26 mem- 
bers and 350 cows, herds ranging from 8 
to 30. Corn is 90 cents, cream 42 cents.— 
C. H. Taylor. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, June 1— 
We are still wishing for rain; ground is 
Very dry; pastures and hay fields don’t 
‘grow very fast. Corn all planted and 
every one plowing. Oats and wheat look 
much better than formerly. Some fields 
badly damaged by grubs, causing some 

» to plant the second time. Every one is 
short on feed; still shipping in much corn 
and oats. Many new fields plowed up for 
corn. Not so many hogs going to market 


‘now. Very few cattle in feed pens. Eggs+e 


% cents, cream 43 cents.—John L. Her- 
man. 


*  entral—Tama County, June 1—Farm 
~ Work pretty well caught up. Corn plant- 
Ing finished@s Oats begin to look better 
_ Row. Potatoes are improving. Alfalfa 
“doing quite well. Pastures in good shape. 
Livestock in fine shape. Spring pigs com- 
| ing out finely. Lambs very good. A 
splendid dairymen picnic and judging con- 
_ test was held yesterday. Roads fairly 
‘g00d.—Lacey Darnell. 
Central—Poweshiek County, June 1— 
Just one farmer in this part that hasn’t 
finished planting. Most of the corn has 
- been plowed once; some ready to start 
_. the second time. Last planting of sweet 
. corn is in for Belle Plaine canning factory. 
‘Alfalfa looks fine.—F: A. W. 
- Northeastern—Bremer County, June 1— 


| The weather remains cool and dry. A 


_ 00d rain would be appreciated for pas- 
_tures and meadows. Oats looking fair. 
"Corn is growing, and a great deal has 
_béen cultivated twice. The ground worked 
Up°in fair condition. The ridge land 
Seemed to be wet,and sticky, and now 
since it has dried out it is about like ce- 
“ment.—J. Diedrich. 
Southeastern—Washington County, June 
- 1-—Corn cultivation in progress. First cul- 
tivation about finished. Ground in good 
Order. Stand is good. A good rain would 
lip the corn. Hay will be short. Oats 
have improved since the last rain. Pas- 
as are good. Stock on pasture is doing 
en et cool for corn.—J. J. Mc- 


.Central—Webster County, June 1—Frost 
night froze corn in low ground. Some 
me corn has had three frosts. Cut- 
nS are quite bad this year. Some re- 











planting. We need rain badly, especially 
for oats, hay and pastures. Pigs doing 


- well. Gardens need rain.—H. C. Mc- 
Cracken. 
Northern—Franklin County, June 2— 


| Wonderful weather the last two weeks for 


corn planting and cultivating... More corn 
cultivated before Memorial Day than, for 
many years, and -planting was finished 
except on farms being operated with a 
shortage of help. Practically no rain 
since the downpour of one to two inches 


on May 17, which surely packed the fields. | 


Several farmers bought rotary hoes with 
which to pulverize the crust thus formed, 
and would have lost much more than the 
cost of these tools thru loss of moisture, 
growth of weeds and baking of soil, had 
not such tools been available. Corn is 
mostly a good stand, except where taken 
by gophers. One farmer shot 46 in three 
days. Much of damage attributed to 
pheasants should. be charged up to go- 
phers.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Northwestern—Clay County, May 31— 
Weather warm and bright. No rain this 
week, and a good shower would help a 
lot. Corn looking fine, and most fields 
cultivated for the first time, and look 
clean. Oats.not making good growth. 
Gardens in fine shape, and small fruit 
should bear well. Light frosts the night 
of May 27; a little damage in low places. 
Wool bringing 42 cents, cream 45 cents, 
eggs 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, May 31— 
Weather a little too cool for corn to grow. 
Most corn plowed once; several crossing 
now. Oats are looking good now since the 
rain. Wheat starting to head; will be 
short. Barley looks fair. Clover is thin 
and not much left. Pastures are good. 
Milk cows are doing well. Lots of thin 
horses. Hogs are about all gone to mar- 
ket. Hardly any old corn.—Elmer Varner. 

Central—Pratt County, June 1—Some- 
body page the weather man! Another 
rotten spring. Oats were sown early but 
were frozen about a dozen times, leaving 
a very thin stand. Crop will be short. 
Corn was planted early, and is a good 
stand, but the weather stays cool, and it 
is making slow growth. Pastures are short 
and late, due to a drouth in late April 
and May, and cold weather. Wheat and 
clover practically a failure, due to winter 
killing. Quite an acreage of soybeans put 
out, Very little old corn left on the.farm. 
—Robt. M. Walker. 

Eastern—Champaign. County, June 1— 
Corn planting completed; some replanted. 
Oats looking better.. some are very thin. 
Spring wheat and barley looking good. 
Pastures not as good as usual at this time 
of year. We need a good rain for pastures 
and small grain. Not as many hogs and 
cattle as usual.—A. M. Gale. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Sarpy County, June 2—Very 
dry; had a little rain today—not enough 
to soak the ground. Oats look good yet 
on rich ground. Sweet clover pasture and 
alfalfa look good, and corn is a good 
stand. Cultivating the order of the day. 
Cut-worms don’t bother much this sea- 
son. Pretty good pig crop. Very few colts. 
—H. LHitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, May 
31—After.a good rain on the 21st and 22d, 
we had a week of warm_sunshine. Today 
we are having a heavy rain. There is no 
change in the wheat situation; fields are 
still spotted. Oats and rye have made a 
good showing the past week; also mea- 
dows and pastures. Corn is all planted, 
and most of the soybeans. Strawberry 
picking is in full swing. Crop good.—J. C. 
Preston. 

Central—Moniteau County, June 1—A 
much needed rain fell on the 31st. Corn 
growing slowly. Pastures are somewhat 
short. A very light crop of hay will be 
harvested. Strawberry crop light. Tank- 
age $3.90, corn-$1.15 to $1.20. First cut- 
ting of alfalfa started. Oats heading and 
crop will be short and light. Livestock 
doing well.—Reader. 





MINNESOTA 

Northwestern—Roseau County, May 25— 
We are having fine weather up here. Some 
flax to seed yet, but most of the grain is 
up and looking good. A larger acreage of 
potatoes planted than usual. Lots of 
small calves going to market. Cream stay- 
ing up well; last month’it was 49 cents. 
Beggs 24 cents, potatoes 40 cents to 75 
cents.—J. E. Corey. 

Southern—Martin County, June 1—Oats 
very thin, account of freezing out when 
we had two blizzards on them in April. 
Barley and flax acreage increased this 
year. Most of the winter wheat killed. 
Very little spring wheat sown. Usual crop 
of spring pigs. Two cases of cholera re- 
ported to county agent. Eggs 23 cents, 
corn -88 cents, barley 80 cents, oats 56 
cents.—M. H. Silcox. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, June 1— 
No rain since the 17th of May; getting 
very dry where it didn’t rain at that time. 
Half of the corn cultivated once by this 
time. Some corn damaged by dust storms 
and some grub worm damage reported, At 





present, crop conditions appear to be the 
best for this time of year that they have 
been since 1918. Commercial egg hatch- 
ing seems to be overdone this spring.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford County, June 1 
Have been having fine weather for a few 
days. Early yesterday morning we had 
one-fourth inch of rain; about six in the 
evening we had a storm—some hail and 
lightning struck two barns, killing three 
horses; killed five people near Pittsburg. 
It did not quit raining until 9:00 this 
morning; the ground is soaked. Corn is 
doing well. Wheat is in bloom; a good 


, deal of smut; will not be more than aver- 


age crop. Oats heading a little short. An 
average crop of alfalfa being cut. Prairies 
look good. Some lambs have been shipped 
to Kansas City at 12 to 17 cents, hogs 
$8.85 to $9.80, cream 40 centss Not many 
have sheared yet.—H. L. Shaw. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














About 150 broadcasting stations will 
keep the public fully informed of every- 
thing that goes on at the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. Graham Mc- 
Namee will report the proceedings for the 
stations on the National Broadcasting 
Company’s hook-ups, and Andrew. White 
will broadcast for the Columbia system, 
which will be greatly increased for the 
occasion. WHO, Des Moines, will broad- 
cast both conventions. This will cost that 
station a lot of money, but Mr. Gerard 
Nollen, president of the Bankers’ Life, 
thinks that the service his station can 
render to the public by broadcasting such 
an event more than warrants the ex- 
pense. On the Cofumbia chain will of 
course be KOIL and KMOX. These sta- 
tions will alsa be put to great expense in 
order to serve their listeners. 

Broadcasters are realizing now more 
than ever that continuance of broadcast- 
ing privileges depends on continuance of 
service. The listening public expects and 
demands a great deal from the broad- 
casters. 

While this is being written, arrange- 
ments are being made in Des Moines for 
the reception of two of the radio commis- 
sioners. Mr. Sam Pickard, commissioner 
for this zone, and Judge Sykes, of the 
southern’ zone, are to hold meetings and 
discuss the situation with broadcasters.- 
It has beensintimated that the broadcast- 
ing facilities of this zone, the fourth, may 
have to be greatly reduced in order to 
meet the requirements of the new radio 
law. Every broadcaster is more or less 


worried, and of course every one who is - 


told to go off the air thinks and says 
somebody else ought to have been told to 
go off first. The commission has a 
nasty igb. 

The fiery southern announcer down at 


KWKH has written a book on the radio- 


situation. It will shortly be on sale, and 
if the book is anything like the speeches 
broadcast by the Shreveport orator, it 
should be interesting. Judge Sykes, of 
the commission, may feel his ears burn- 
ing, and Caldwell had better order a large 
supply of ice if he worries about what is 
said and written about him—which I 
doubt. 

Have you noticed that the vaudeville 
houses are seeking more and more talent 
from radio stations? When an artist has 
made a good impression over the air, his 
audience wants to see him or her. The 
artists from KMA, Shenandoah, are in 
great demand, and wherever they appear 
they fill theaters or halls to utmost ca- 
pacity. The Hawaiians are particularly 
good drawing cards; so are the Gypsies. 
At KMA now are the two boys who are 
known as Red and White. They give a 
very varied form of entertainment. 

Static has been bad this week—not so 
much the static of the noisy, crashing 
variety, but the deadly snapping, hissing 
kind, which seems to put a wet blanket 
on all radio. -Last night I tried again and 
again to get KWKH, without any success, 
I could just hear the- station broadcast- 
ing and no more. At 11 o’clock, the at- 
mosphere seemed to change suddenly and 
KWKH came in as clearly and powerfully 
as ever. 

Barometric pressure has a lot to do 
with radio. You notice sometimes that 
radio from the south comes in well, while 
nothing can be heard from the north. The 
same difference may be noticed some- 
times between east and west. In fact, 
radio generally comes in better from one 
direction than from others. This is due 
to barometric pressure, or rather a study 
of barometric pressure explains it. If you 
had a map in front of you while listening 
in, with the barometric pressure of dif- 
ferent areas illustrated, you would notice 
that low barometric pressure brings good 
radio and high pressure causes more or 
less poor radio. This is merely a theory, 
but I believe there isya good deal in it. 

KWUC, Le Mars, is on the list of sta- 
tions to be put off the air August 1. Since 
I saw that station on the blacklist, I have 
tuned it in more and more, and the more 
I tune it in, the more I wonder how it got 
on the list of undesirables. It seems that 
the order to go off the air is not definite, 
but the stations named must prove to the 
commission that they are operating in 


the “interest, convenience or necessity of 
the public.” That is a very vague require- 
ment, and subject to all- kinds of inter- 
pretations. KFJB, Marshalltown, has not 
been placed on the blacklist, which Radio- 
phan regards as good news. = 

In the shuffle that is about to occur, 
there is a chance for friends of KSO, Cla- 
rinda, to help that station. When it was 
on 2a good wave, it was hard to find a 
more popular station in this part of the 
country. It deserves to be put back among 
the higher waves. Friends of KSO should 
send letters to the commission in favor 
of that station. 

In order to be absent when the radio 
row starts in Des Moines, Radiophan signs 
off—and is going fishing. 





THE GENERAL PURPOSE TRACTOR 


The ability of the conventional type of 
tractor to do the heavy field work, such 
as plowing, disking, harvesting, etc., and 
to furnish belt power for the stationary 
jobs commonly found on farms, has been 
fully demonstrated on tens of thousands of 
farms. The fact that this type of tractor 
was not suited to the lighter jobs, such as 
mowing, raking hay, planting, cultivat- 
ing, etc., made it necessary, or at least 
desirable, to keep some horses for the jobs 
the tractor was not adapted for. 

The introduction of the general pur- 
pose tractor has’ entirely changed this 
situation. While powerful enough to pull 
two 14-inch plows under practically any 
conditions, and “just as satisfactory for 
other field jobs as the conventional type 
of tractor in the two-plow size, the gen- 
eral purpose tractor is also not only saé- 
isfactory for the lighter jobs mentioned, 
but more economical than horses for such 
work, besides performing the jobs much 
quicker than horses can do them. 

This tractor fills two distinct demands. 
Used in connection with a three-plow 
tractor, it rounds out the mechanical 
power plant for medium or large farms, 
making horses entirely unnecessary. Om 
the smaller farms, this type of tractor is 
in itself a complete power plant which 
will handle all field jobs, and the belt 
work as well, at a. smaller investment 
than the horses, harness and other equip- 
ment, together with the stationary engine 
formerly required for belt work, usually 
represented. In either case; it permits 
doing the farm ‘work quicker, thus giving 
the well-known advantages of timeliness 
in all farming operations, while in the 
case of small farms it often allows time 
for some profitable custom work. 


LARGE MACHINERY EXPORTS 


A new record was established for ex- 
ports of agricultural implements from the 
United States during 1927, when the total 
shipments for the year amounted to $90,- 
097,949. This was approximately $4,500,000 
greater than in 1926, and represents a 
continued improvement in export sales of 
American implements, despite the fact 
that the total for 1926 had never before 
been reached. 

The: largest item included in the exports 
in 1927 was wheel tractors, of which 56,563, 
valued at $33,891,332, were shipped to 
countries thruout the world. This rep- 
resents a substantial increase over the 
1926 shipments and comprises more than 
one-third of the: total exports of all types 
of implements and machinery during 1927. 
~ Approximately one-half of the wheel trac- 
tor exports consisted of the two-plow type 
from the standpoint of value, while the 
number shipped was. considerably more 
than half of the total. Shipments of 
three-plow wheel tractors also formed a 
large proportion of the total, while a rel- 
atively small number of four-plow wheel 
tractors was exported. 


ROTARY HOE 


One company has produced in an ex- 
perimental way, a set of three rotary hoe 
wheels mounted in a frame with stan- 
dards so that the two front shovels next 
to-the row and their standards.can be 
removed from their tractor cultivator and 
the rotary hoe attachment added. This 
attachment will cultivate the corn row 
and the regular cultivator shovels will 
cultivate the middles. 

The season of 1927 was an excellent one 
for use of this implement. Fields of corn 
that stood for some time after planting 
became green with small weeds, and the 
corn was not large enough to cultivate by 
the ordinary method, but by the usé of 
hoes farmers have been able to put their 
fields in first-class condition. 


GRASS SEASON LATE ON RANGE 


Western ranges fhiled to-show the usual 
improvement during April, due to a cold, 
late spring and dry conditions in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, southern California, 
eastern Colorado, the western parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska, Nevada and ‘south- 
ern Idaho. Moisture conditions are very 
good in the western Dakotas, Montana, 
western Colorado, Washington and the 
higher mountain ranges. Warm weather 
was needed to bring out the spring feed. 
Late range feed caused late feeding and 
a shorter carry-over of hay than was ex- 











MID-WEST BINDER HITCH 


Saves waste of grain while using TRACTOR. 
BINDER 
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“No “advertibement. for- s than $1.60 
accepted: Check must be attached: Please 
type or print your advertisement, 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


Wr OFFER’ high grade municipal and 

corporation: bonds. Write for list of 
eurrent. offerings yielding from: 4.10 to 7:30 
i cent.. Wheelock. & Coa., Bquitable 
lde,,, Des. Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES _ 


‘HO, Bankers’ ae Des Moines, “padio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by) Coyn Coyne &. Nevins 
Co, 1131-33 Fulton ——_ 
Poultry-veal wanted aor eee premium ie, 
especially broilers. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 

ONE pure-blood Police male pup, 

gray, $10; also half Police half Collie 
pups, wolf gray, parents pure~-blood, real 
farm: and watch dogs; males, $7.50; fe- 
males, $5. Fred C. Schwieger, Dows, Ia. 
WHITE. Collie pups, born all white, well 

bred, papers furnished - register; males 
$10; females $7.50. Geo. E. Benson, Daw- 
son, Towa. 
FOR. SALE—High grade English Shep- 

herd’ pups from real heel driving par- 


ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 




















wolf 








LAND Qpening—New 75-mile branch to 
be built .this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres. good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle; sheep, hogs. Send’ for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Mahe, Wash- 
ington or Qregon. Special low homeseek- 
ers’ rates. E..C. Leedy, Dept. 607, Great 

Northern Railway, St.. Paul}. Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


____ AGENTS WANTED: 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
mam to travel im country; steady work; 
ce — a & Co, Dept. F-27, 
inona,. 
ue Save WANTED 
WANTED—A working manager for a 
farm in southern Maryland; must be 
competent, ‘industrious and of good hab- 
its; fine opportunity for right man. Box 
“Y,”’ care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 


' FEEDERS 
and feeders; Hereford steer 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
im even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. Bi tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
lings; also one good Hereford bull, one 
year old.. V. W.. Channell, Douds, Iowa. 


GOATS 
GRADE Toggenburg milk goat; gives over 
































three Agen a ag Three yearling 
a each G. H. Bamford, 
pa Towa. 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three peeanae ald, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C: Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 








FOXES 
RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field;, Minm. Want. also raccoons and 
minks, ‘“‘Pankratz Pays. Most.’’ 
WHEN you have red fox eubs for sale, 
communicate with Alex Weolstencroft, 
Sibley, Iowa. 











RABBITS 
RAISE. meat rabbits, like chickens, easier 
raised; breeding age; does, $2.50; bucks, 
$2, f. o. b. Clarinda, Iowa. V. Carmichael. 





HOLSTEINS 
TWO _ purebred Holstein yearling bulls, 
ready for -service; dams have associa- 
tion records ae and 335 pounds: butterfat; 
price, $125, o. b. Lisbon. Gale Frink, 
Lisbon, ts 
I CAN furnish choice high grade. Holstein 
cows: and heifers in carload -lets or less, 
at reasonable prices, from T. B. ed 
county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 








| Minnesota. 





JERSEYS 





FARM LANDS 


ARIZONA 


IRRIGATED lands in the famous ane som 
velt: irrigation district. en 

year around; six to seven cuttings of “4 
falfa; grows: the world famous grape fruit 
and: oranges.. We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for. sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; oe cash and easy 
terms: Address, Salt River Valley Lands,” 
Inc., 402’ Lulirs Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. - 


CALIFORNIA 

IN THE San. Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming. is a paying business, 
fesding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs: and Leg ont (B~ yields a good income. 
A small one-fa: farm, with little hired 
labor, insures ieaeane. You. can work out- 
doors all the year:. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
But offers a free service in helping tine 














get right location: Write fér illust 
San: Joaquin Walley folder and: get our 
fi paner—“The Barth’’—free for six 


months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, go 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


lOwA 

RT PUBLIC Auction—Saturday, June fune 23, 

2:00 o’clock, my 120 guaranteed 
sh farm in Winneshiek county, north- 
east part of Towa; full set of farm ma- 
chinery; prosperous growing crops, om 
the most liberal farm terms known 
with farm. Write for sale bill and fall 
particulars. J. G. Birdsell, Owner, Route 
2, Ossian, Iowa, 


Fae MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA State foreclosed Farms— 
Lists of foreclosed farms for sale by 
the state of Minnesota are now available. 
Mention nog you are interested in 
when writing. Department of Rural 
Credit, 610 Hamm Bldg., St. Paul,-Minn. 
200 ACRBS in the park region, central 
Minnesota; good soil, good water. For 
information, write owner, Ole Herbransen, 
Evansville, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 
QUTT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a wonderful Ranged 
diversified farming, fruit; real place 
live: Write fo~ free booklet. Colville 
Land Co., Colviiie,, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


























, Prices, $98.5 


FOR SALE—Our herd sire, Financial Su- 
perior Best, coming five years; good 
breeder; dam’s record, 804 pounds butter- 
fat; price, $250. Jessen & Christiansen, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and' im fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORT HORNS 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Milking Short- 
horns. Heifer and bull calves from 3 
10 weeks old. Sig Otdoerfer, Route No. 
, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
BD white Polled Sherthorn 
bull, five years old, weighs nineteen 
hundred; splendid disposition and a good 
breeder.. Sired by Sultan Goods; dam, 
Mount Dorothy Il Boyd H. Davisson, 
Rippev, Iowa. 
FOR. SALE—My herd, 25. high-grade dual 
purpose cows with calves, mostly Short- 
horns; real milkers; calves show for them- 
selves, Also 25 fine Shorthorn yearlings. 
M. Parsons, Selma, Towa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“KILWEED” kills Canada thistles and 
all other noxious weeds. Positively 
guaranteed to exterminate such pests. 
Hasily applied. Send one dollar for 
trial package. Manufactured by National 
c emical Co., Box 92, Wilton Junction, 
owa. 



































AUCTION COLLEGE 
FREE—Five auction lessons; postal will 
bring yours. 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
6; tuition, $100. American Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo 
BATTERIES 
SPECTAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale oo guaranteed five years. 
up. Amana Society, High, 











Towa. 





“FARM MACHINERY 
NEW Twin City all steel thresher, used 
only seventeen days, 28x48, Timken 
bearings, eomplete with belts, requires 20 
horse power. Margaret E. Pearson, 1924 
Evelyn St., Perry, Iowa. 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 











lee toeretes wet eae silt. loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither san nor v- 
elly; close to roads, rt 
—< im the heart o ithe coun- 
You wp a directiy with the owners. 


Ne Basy 
terms. Also haneoved f farms. Write for 
map _and Booklet No. 6. North Western 

Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, . 
‘Wisconsin. 


__Watlaces™ Farmer classified ads’ put 
_— > touch. with a market for farm 
nd that can be reached in no other way. 











MANURE spreaders and packers direct 
from factory to farmer. Write for prices 
to Box 287, Liberty, Ind. 
HEDGE POSTS — 
HEDGE. posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will i save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
MILKING MACHINE 
USED De Laval milking machine, good 
shape, good rubber, stall-cocks, relay, 
three units complete. Reason, selling 
herd. Ed Ralston, Cherokee. Iowa. 











| stock. 





ROLL developed and seven prints, 
print hand colored, 25 cents. Pasco 
Photo Laboratories, Dept. O; 2921 Nicollet 

Ave.,. Minneapolis,. Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


wa. Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
patents and trade-marks. 802 
Bquitabie Bidg.,, Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
ANCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from. Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, = per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 
logg,. lowa.. 


5 EGHORNS | NS 


REDUCED prices on. our 1r Wonder Layers. 
Se gee a be een a ge di- 
reet; eggs, ; chic e want 
you to get started with this wonderful 
stock, so on every order for 100 or more, 
we will include enough chicks from non- 
related “‘AA’”’ pen so you can have your 
eockerels. Prices on six weeks. cockerels, 
pullets, ees: hens and cocks on re~ 
quest. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, Straw- 
, berry Point, Iowa. 
LARGE Tom. Barron Single Comb ab White 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. s and ‘chicks circular. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
SC WwHire Minorcas, large type, giant 
ksi first prize winners at state fair 
and shows; hatching eggs for sale; 
eges, $d; June, $4 per 100. S.C. White 
Minerea cocks for sale, $2.50 each. Hucke 
Bros., Bronson, Iowa, Route L 
S.. C. WHITE Minorcas ,bred for heavy 
laying and standard type; chicks, $12 
per hundred. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, 
Strawberry Point, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every fleck. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hatch- 
2. 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
lowa. 


one 






































IOWA Hatchery standard accr 
chicks, hatched under the personal gy 
pervision of “Professor King, one of thy 
oneer hatcherymen of Iowa, from fines 
wer ose flocks. My lowa Standard Ag. 
credited Chix are a profitable late seaggy 
investment at these attractive prices, | | 
have large hatches all thru June : x. 


21st. ere June and July: 
Rocks, S. €. R White Rocks, sienna 
r fag | R.. C. Reds, Buff Orpingt 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $i 
Ml per 500; eghorns, B 
strain, $8. per 500; White Leghorns 
Kerlin strain, from stock of 200- egg 


records, mer ag per 500; Buff Leg 
Pa ots Silver Wyandettes $i 
4 per 500; ight Brahmas, $14—$68 ie it 


500; Jersey "Black Giants,.’ $16; White 
$8.50. 


norcas, $13; heavy assorted, 


erders now for any date you wish tine Ja 
21st. $1 books order. Balanee C. 
with shipping: charges. Address, Oo 


King’s tg Chick Hatehery, Box 533, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Buy your Grimm alfalfa direet from the | 

introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four erops yearly. Leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other 
varieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, 
Excelsior, Minn. 


FROST proof cabbage plants, all varie. 
ties; tomato plants; Prize Taker an¢ 
Bermuda onion plants; eabbage and 
onions, $1 thousand; tomato plants, 92 
thousand. Plants are stoeky. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. ; 

W Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber. , 
a yam plants; 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; © 
500, “3 25; so ais ; $4; postpaid; healthy 
plants; prompt shipmen e iseman, 
Macomb, Illinois. 
GERANTIUMS—Two dozen strong young 
Plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or or oh Don’t be with- 
out flowers on the ae Buckley Gera- 
nium Co., Springfield, 
HARDY alfalfa seed, eT) per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
SEND no money. C. O. D. frost proof 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties, 
Quiek shipment. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, 
eka. Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


























PHEASANTS 
RINGNECK pheasant eggs, immediate de- 
livery, $3 per 1I5;, safe arrival guaran- 
ted; cash with order. Feakes Pheasantry, 
Grand Junction, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY raisers’ opportunity to start or 

replenish their flocks with Peters-Cer- 
tified high productien chicks at a big 
saving. Special low. prices for June- 
hatched chicks. Bred early maturing. 
Customers’ reports over past five years 
show that our heavy breeds start to lay 
at 5 to 5% months; light breeds: at 4% to 
5 months, with flock averages of 135 to 
200 eggs per year under ordinary farm 
conditions. It has taken 13 years of in- 
tensive breeding to accomplish this. Few- 
er chicks being raised this year means 
a ee and egg prices. Our June 
hatched chicks will insure you a heavy 
winter laying flock and a bigger pouitry 
income. Bach chick comes from a Peters- 
Certified flock, reliably certified on health 
and standardized egg production by A. C. 
Peters; our poultry specialist. lowa stan- 
dard aecredited. Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. You are 
the judge on claims should loss occur 
thru no fault of your own. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas and Light Brahmas developed to 
eur high certified standards. Catalog and 
special low June prices sent promptly. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Assn. 
Just address, Peters Farm, Box 277, New- 
ton, Iowa. 


NOW effective. Special 20 per cent dis- 

coumt on all Iowa Master Breeders’. 
Triple-Certifie@ Chicks, ordered during 
June. Wise poultry raisers are buying 
their chicks now and letting nature brood 
them. About fifty chicks to every mother 
hen. You save in two ways. First, by 
our 20 per cent discount. Second, it is 
cheaper to raise chicks now. Master 
Breeder flocks are thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected by our poultry experts and 
certified not anky for ese production but 














also for health, type and size. his means 
standard- weight, high-producing flocks. 
Healthy, heavv ‘meat birds. Guaranteed 


to live for the first fourteem days, proof 
of our real confidence in Master Breeders’ 


chicks. Blood-tested flocks, too, a pretau- 
tion against white diarrhea. Customers 
report that Master Breeders’ § chicks 


bought in June, mature early and will be 
producing thru the fall and winter months. 
Broilers 1 be ready for the early trade. 
We can furnish all naan varieties. 
Write at once for our Free Baby Chick 
Book and all about our big. special 20 

er cent discount. Addresss, lowa Master 
Breeders 215 Fourth St., Sioux City, Ia. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 





a gene These emmy are sane pos- 
sible ‘my Cco-o' ~g ve saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy lowa acered- 


ited baby chicks with ten-day live 

antee. Write me and find s apout 2 this 
new. oo before you buy. . Good- 
win, a, Fags Gatchery, oh City, 
Towa, Box 





MANCHU soybeans, recleaned and high 
quality, $2.25 per bushel; satisfaction — 
guaranteed. Wood Bros., Mitchellville, Ia. 


SEED CORN 








EARLY seed corn for June planting; 1 
and 80-day varieties; price, $3.50. Origer 


& Son, Stuart, Iowa. 





EROSION LOSSES SERIOUS IN THE 
NORTH 


Terracing of farm lands in the south 
and southeast is common, but not nearly 
so common as it should be if the erosion 
of fertile surface soil is to be prevented 
North of Oklahoma and Tennessee there 
are few terraces for soil saving. ‘“Warm- 
ers do not even know what they are,” 
says H. H. Bennett, soil scientist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 
Erosion. is gathering momentum. As the 
more absorptive top soil is washed off 
down to the less absorptive subsoil, the 
rate of washing increases. So, the region 
which has already suffered’ most from 
rain-wash is really just on the threshhold 
of the more impoverishing kind of ersion- 
al wastage, and nothing- is.being done te 
conserve these splendid agricultural lands, 
which are the capital of the farmers 
living on them and a vital heritage to 
posterity.” 

Farmers too often believe that their . 
land is “wearing out,” when the real 
trouble is that it is ‘“‘washing out.” Clay 
spots begin to appear in fields for no oth- 
er reason than the fact that the darker 
surface soil with a larger content of hu- 
mus has been washed away. The clay 
beds do not grow and crop up thru the 
soil like growing plants. The real situa- 
tion is that they are uncovered by the 
rains that wash away the top soil. 

The Missouri river region suffers seri-. 
ously from erosion. The wastage is tak- 
ing place generally thruout this great re- 
gion, most violently,, of course, on the 
sloping areas. Soil displacement by this 
process is slow on the very extensive flat 
areas of the prairie regions that formerly 
were covered by a most efficient soil-con- 
serving mat of native grass; but even here 
the gradual removal of the rich surface 
material is much greater than is common- 
ly recognized. Since the clearing of the 
sloping and rolling areas and destruction 
of the virgin sod, much costly washing 
has taken place in Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and other states. Recent soil surveys im 
southwestern Wisconsin have shown that. 
the problem of erosion is a most serious 
one in many localities,” : 
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Who Is Your Hired Man? 


| eae 











(Continued from page 3) 
ice. Smith wanted to be square, 
ne consented. Then the man started 
to be just plain aggravating. He failed 
to do his chores. He was away every time 
he had a chance and loafed on the job. So 








\ id him off and fired him. The 

fe cont without comment, but a few 

‘days later Smith was called to court and 

thru the means of a shyster lawyer the 

contract was used to make Smith pay the 

man for work not done. Smith paid, too, 

and though he told his neighbors how he 

a nad been trapped, another farmer took 

man onto his place and the same 

: thing happened again. When business 

ccreditay ¢ poor for the hired man, he agreed to 

sonal gy. work for $10 or $15 a month less than any 

© Of the | one else, just to get a job. In this man- 

Mm: finest ner, he stuck half a dozen farmers in the 

dard Ae. community. Fortunately for the commu- 

ec  ceason nity, the hired man took up bootlegging 
: te boy and moved to more prosperous fields. 

Barreg Then I visited the sheriff. Here I learned 


$10—gyg a lot of things. It seems that the sheriff 
pin, J had been having a lot of trouble with farm 


attes, $1 labor. Every time a farmer left home for 

Barron a few hours, some one came along and 
ghorm, robbed him, and the farmers had that 
eghorst sheriff running all over the county hunt- 
es, $iJ— ing thieves. Experience taught the sher- 

— iff, he admitted, and now he says his first 

hite it hunch is to check up on the hired man. 

. Place “We got lots of good ones, working 

sil uy around here now; but it’s because these 

S, Peg farmers learned who to hire. Say, we 

30x 533, had the choicest collection of jail-birds 
and ex-convicts in this county you ever 

eau heard of a few years ago. We are close to 

TOCK town, and the birds like to hide out. So 

rom the they would come over here and work for a 

Grimm | song just to get another start. Believe 

Leatier | me, they took a-plenty, too, in order to 

n other # get started. Why, the best case of forgery 

roca lever heard of was pulled by a hired man. 

- He was working for one of our good farm- 

| varie. ' ers out here, and that man was drawing 
cer and twenty dollars per week. This farmer 
re and was like a lot of others. He paid by 
ints, $2 check, and then never got the canceled 
soleman checks from the bank, and didn’t know 
only once in six months whether his 

sd Ber- || checks were back or not. Well, this hired 

20, $1; man took those twenty dollar checks each 

ee week. He kept an account in a bank ten 

n, miles away, and cashed them promptly, 
ae and his bank thought he was a model 
oe customer, for he had a small savings ac- 
> with- count. But instead of getting twenty dol- 

r Gera- lars a week, he was cashing a check for 
seventy dollars.’’ 

bushel; Here the sheriff took his pencil and 

or cent wrote “twenty”? down on a slip. He then 

actory. carefully explained how easy it was to 
make that twenty read seventy. 

t proof “Well, the farmer’s banker wondered 

SE after a few weeks why this man was 

’ drawing so much money. The upshot of 

a hich — it was, the home banker asked the other 

fnctian ‘ bank, where the hired man was carrying 

ille, Ia. an account, about it, and they backed up 
ee their customer, and it wasn’t until three 

months had passed that the farmer got 
ng; 7 hep, and of course the hired man disap- 

Origer peared. Total loss to the farmer, a couple 
hundred dollars. All because he didn’t call 

ee. for his canceled checks.” 

THE Then the sheriff got onto another line. 
It’s serious, too, but we hardly think it 
applies in many cases, altho it’s worthy 

south of mention. 

nearly “You also got to admit farmers are 

real blamed careful the kind of company their 
daughters keep. Say, how many of them 

vented remember to check up on the moral side 
there of the hired man. Why, they trust their 

Parm wives and daughters at home with birds 

pe that are the worst characters loose, and 
are, it’s a wonder more girls don’t get into 
of the trouble.” 

ture: We talked to others, and finally ended 

ae: up by interviewing a “good hired man.’" 

a off He had a side, too. It’s worth mention- 

1. the ing, and here it is: 

-egion “Farmers have trouble?” he said. ‘“Well, 

trea no wonder. I’ve hired to work for fellows 

hhold who seemed to think a hired man was the 
sige lowest form of a customer. The place 
ne en they had for a fellow to sleep in wasn’t 
nai fit for a dog. I’ve slept in the barn rath- 
ma er than in the room handed me. I wouldn’t 
co blame a fellow who took a few hens with 
him when he left, to offset the bad con- 

their ditions. Also here’s something us fel- 
re lows have to contend with. We can work 

Clay » in town and we get paid regularly. Work 

ote for some farmers and you have to beg a 

areal few dollars every time you want to buy a 

ee new shirt. They seem to think the wages 

clay we earn are theirs till they get ready to 
ee settle up. Why shouldn’t the hired man 
item get the benefit of his wages after they’re 

- the earned. Some farmers are fine and fur- 
nish us with good quarters and give us 

curl regular holidays, and let us go to town, 

take and then there’s- others that think the 

t ra hired man’s the slave who should stay at 

the home whenever there’s anything doing in 
this the community. Tell the farmers all they 
flat got to do is pick a fellow who wants to be 
al decent, and then be decent to him.” 


And that’s what the hired man said. 
What is your solution? Do you believe 
farmers are careless and pick up any bum 
just to get cheap help? Is it a good pol- 
icy to bring a stranger into a farm home 








FR and never investigate him first? Will this 
hing stop stealing? Wallaces’ Farmer wants 
Nel to know. What’s your answer? 

asin, Here is a description of the men whose 





Pictures appear on page 3: 
No. 1 is wanted at Mason City, Iowa, by 









the sheriff, on charges of’ breaking jail 
and larceny, and is rated as a good boot- 
legger by the sheriff. There is a reward 
out for his capture. No. 2 is a college 
graduate and a livestock judge on a win- 
ning college team at a well-known col- 
lege. - He has never been involved with 
the law on any charge, and probably is 
making good as a farmer somewhere. No. 
3 is wanted by the sheriff of Beadle coun- 
ty, at Huron, S. D. He has a record of 
being a forger and has worked as a farmer 
and has been convicted several times. 





PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 
WISE 
By A. Rambler 


Some improvements will be made in 


methods of handling and feeds used in’ 


cattle feeding operations. The problem 
with many owners of beef herds and feed- 
ers of baby beef is how to crowd the ani- 
mals profitably to early maturity. Sni- 
A-Bar Shorthorn Farms, co-operating 
with the. United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Missouri State Uni- 
versity, have carried on some valuable 
feeding experiments along this line. Four 
lots of steer calves and one lot of heifer 
calves, born in the fore part of the year, 
were used in the check which was con- 
ducted from the time the calves were 80 
days of age until marketed. 

Calves in Lot 1 ran with cows on pas- 
ture and received no grain. Lot 2 ran 
with cows on pasture and had access to 
grain in a creep. Lot 3 were in grass lot 
by themselves, with cows turned to them 
twice daily; calves had access to grain. 
Lot 4 had no grain until October 20; 
ealves had access to grain in creep after 
that date. Lot 5 were the heifers and ran 
with cows on pasture and had access to 
grain in creep. 

They were either sold or valued at 222 
days, as follows: Lot 1, $39.68; Lot 2, 
$45.01; Lot 3, $45.45; Lot 4, $42.23, and 
Lot 5, $42.53. Calves in Lot 3, while sell- 
ing for more, did not gain as economic+ 
ally as Lot 2, where the calves running 
with their mothers and having access to 
grain showed the greatest profit. All 
their returns point to the value of creep 
feeding for early market. If you are buy- 
ing feeder cattle, yearlings or better, the 
experiments covering later stages of feed- 
ing show that early crowding would not 
increase your profits. Calves sired by 
grade bulls were put in each lot as a 
comparison, and they showed, at wean- 
ing time, an average value of $11.12 less 
than the high grade cattle under test. It 
would be interesting to see a similar 
check put on types or bloodlines, which 
would no doubt result in a great varia- 
tion. 


‘The Illinois pig crop shows lack of feed, 
and the slow start will cause many to be 
marketed late or sold in a half-finished 
condition. Supplemental feeds or summer 
pasture could in many cases be used to 
advantage. This is also true in many 
sections in Iowa. The value of various 


pastures is well covered in Bulletin No.. 


47, entitled, “Pasture for Hogs,’’ edited 
by the agricultural experiment station at 
Columbia, Mo. Blue grass proved the 
least valuable. Alfalfa, owing to its long 
pasture period, is a favorite. Rape and 
rape mixtures show good results. More 
will be said about this later, but while the 
need of forage crops is now apparent and 
the planting season is over, it will be well 
to make plans for next year. Rye is one 
of the most valuable hog pastures, and 
if planted early can be used in the fall 
also. Pian your pastures in such a way 
that new ground may be utilized in order 
to avoid disease. Old lots may be sown 
to rape, sudan grass or various other 
crops for late summer pasture when the 
pigs are old enough that they will not be 
readily affected by enteritis, worms, etc. 


Are we growing indifferent to maintain- 
ing good livestock on the farms? In a 
500-mile swing thru southern Iowa and 
Missouri last week, an increasing number 
of mixed bred hogs and cattle were seen. 
This system will prove so unprofitable 
that many will discontinue raising Tive- 
stock. Purebloods or crossbreds would, 
in many cases, prove profitable. Much 
of this indifference in raising livestock 
ean be blamed on pureblood breeders who 
are themselves continually chasing a will- 
o’-the-wisp in popular bloodlines and 
foisting them on the public without prov- 
ing their value in their own herds. We 
have many breeders who take their busi- 
ness seriously. They may not win every 
year, or may never win in the show-ring. 
Where such men are located, the quality 
of livestock is better. Many farmers lo- 
cated in a neighborhood where two such 
breeders of different breeds of hogs are 
located, might find it profitable to cross- 
breed, purchasing a sow or two of one 
each year and keeping her gilts to main- 
tain the sow herd, and purchase a boar 
of the other as often as necessary. All 
worry of inbreeding would be eliminated, 
and many who have tried this system 
claim it to be the best. 


Many confuse mixed bred hogs with 
crossbreds. 
mating two pureblood animals of differ- 
ent breeds. Mixed breeds may contain the 
blood of any number of breeds. The name 
is also applied to animals which contain 
the blood of only two breeds if they are 


more than one generation away from the 


original cross. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
running 


already must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than W: of the week p a 


of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special tion. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 


——= late as Monday morning of the week of 
jue. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a.purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, iowa. 








Crossbreds are the result of 











Field Notes 
—E. C. FOREST & SON’S HERD OF 
POLANDS 


Few men in the livestock business are 
better or more favorably known than 
C. Forest, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. For forty 
years Mr. Forest has been breeding and 
developing Poland China hogs. He has 
developed a hog that appeals to the farm- 
er and stockman raising commercial pork. 
This year we find 100 good, big, rugged 
pigs showing up in nice shape. This crop 
of pigs carry Pathfinder and Redeemer 
bloodlines, and if that doesn’t mean size 
with easy feeding quality, I don’t know 
ee you will find it—Guy L. Bush, 
A 


SWINELAND FARMS 


Ernst Brothers and Sisters have on 
their farm about 400 Spotted Poland 
spring pigs, sired by their various herd 
boars. From the bunch, they will pick 
three sale offerings, and, considering the 
sows, the boars used, and the pigs them- 
selves, it is needless to say they will be 
good offerings. Will has been planning on 
showing again this year, and if he can 
find time to properly fit his herd, he will 
furnish plenty of competition. They have 
. few fall boars for sale.—Advertising 
Notice. 


G. A. SWENSON, DAYTON, !OWA 


Mr. Swenson showed us as many good 
Duroc pies from as many different blood- 
lines as we have seen for some time. 
Wildfire, Fancy Stilts, Super Colonel, 
Harvester and Lucky Strike were all rep- 
resented by very good individuals. They 
are using a good son of Lucky Strike for 
a herd boar, and will be in a position to 
furnish top Duroc stuff this fall. Anyone 
needing a change of blood will do well to 
— this herd in mind.—Advertising No- 
ice. 


J. W. CONRAD, OF CONRAD, IOWA 


Mr. Conrad has the best lot of pigs I 
have ever seen on his farm, and he has 
always been able to produce the good 
ones. His yearling boar, Gomez, by Mat- 
ador, the Johnson Bros. boar at Leslie, 
Iowa, has stamped his mark on every pig. 
Every pig sired by this boar is of the 
same type and conformation. John Con- 
rad, with his herd of good sows headed 
by Gomez, certainly is in line to get 
things done in the breeding of purebred 
Poland Chinas.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


EDWARDS’ DUROCS 


Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa, has 
the usual bunch of good Duroc pigs. He 
maintains a good working sow herd, and 
mates them to a boar worthy of the 
sows. Mr. Edwards was confined to his 
bed when we called, and we did not find 
out the breeding of the different out- 
standing pigs of the bunch. He has sev- 
eral fall boars for sale, and you will do 
well to drop him a line if you need one.— 
Advertising Notice. 

HESS HAS A REAL POLAND HERD 

O. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, has 
100 head of spring pigs, and it would 
really be hard to find a better crop of pigs 
in the country. In the first place, O. J. 
Hess and his herdsman, Lee Baum, are 
real hog men; next they have, I believe, 
as good a lot of brood sows as there is 





There is an apparent variation in results 
obtained in many feeding tests conducted 
by individuals and colleges, I am inclined 
to believe that the type of animal or its 
bloodline, in many cases, is causing the 
variation which more clearly shows the 
need of some check on feeding ability of 
different strains and bloodlines. 


Investigation extended to Kansas City 
and St. Louis leads me to believe that 
soft pork is increasing to an extent that 
it is becoming a serious problem. That 
it is not entirely due to feed is the con- 
clusion of many close to the situation. 
Some checks made at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College, in killing at various ages, 
indicated that fat hardens as the animals 
reach maturity. Pork producers, accord- 
ing to these findings, should pick boars 
that will produce pigs that will feed out 
economically. and that will have the de- 
sired finish at the marketing weight se- 
lected. 

The Smith-Hughes club members of 
Missouri have a very commendable mark 
to shoot at: “Save 90 per cent of the pigs 
and make them weigh 200 pounds at six 
months of age.’ Many efficient club 
members will fail 
have the right kind of hog, but if imspired 
to go on, will discover the type best fit- 
ted to their needs, 


they do not | | 








in the state. If .a combination like that 
can’t produce goed hogs, it can’t be done. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 

The outstanding sow herd of B. A. Sam- 
uelson & Sons, at Kiron, Iowa, and their 
ability of mating have produced 275 spring 
pigs which, under their care, will make 
good offerings this fall and winter. The 
Index boar has made a wonderful growth 
and will be one of the outstanding boars 
of the breed. They will have some new 
blood for their many customers this fall, 
that shows much promise.—Advertising 
Notice. 

F. L. McKAY’S POLANDS 


F. L. McKay, of Ida Grove, Iowa, is 
developing another good bunch of spring 
pigs for the trade. Mr. McKay has been 
a feeder for years, and knows the require- 
ments of the feed lot, as is being dem- 
onstrated by the kind of Polands he raises. 
We saw some outstanding gilts and boar 
pig prospects and we know they will be 
looking fine by sale day.—Advertising 
Notice. 

W. C. ANDERSON & SON, WEST 
LIBERTY, IOWA 


I have never visited this herd but what 
there were a lot of good ‘pigs on the place. 
This year I found some 120, all doing fine- 
ly and showing the result of good care. 
The yearling boar in thie herd is really 
outstanding, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he were out at the big shows. There 
is a fall boar in this herd that looks very 
promising at this time. Certainly this is- 
a well-balanced herd of Polands.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 


HENDRICKS’ POLAND HERD 


John Hendricks, of Cuba City, Wis., has 
150 pigs this spring. They not only show 
the results of good care, but they also 
show that there has been care used in 
feeding and mating. Such uniformity in 
a herd of 150 or 160 pigs Goes not come 
by chance. One of the very top yearling 
boars of the breed is to be found in this 
herd. If you like good boars, it would 
oe you to see this fellow.—Advertising 

otice. 


W. W. TROTTER’S DUROCS 


Mr. Trotter, of Lake Citv Towa, has a 
thrifty bunch of Duroc pigs sired by a 
son of Fancy Stilts, that should merit the 
attention of breeders and farmers. We 
saw a pig there that, should he develop 
as he has started, will be an attraction 
this fall. The junior member is fitting a 
litter for the pig club that will keep dad 
—e to keep ahead.—Advertising No- 
ice. 


HENRY BAUMOVER’S DUROCS 


Henry Baumbhover, of Carroll, Iowa, 
maintains a good herd of Durocs that 
show a lot of feeding quality as well as 
showyard type. They are a good, thrifty 
bunch, and Henry should have ene of the 
good offerings this fall. The firm is es- 
tablishing a herd of Holsteins, purchasing 
only those of high producing records.— 
Advertising Notice. 


M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


Mr. Hancher, a veteran breeder of Po- 
lands, has one of the best all-around herd 
sires of the breed. He has good lines with 
wonderful depth of body, and he and his 
get have plenty of feeding quality. Mr. 
Hancher enjoys. a good mail order busi- 
ness, and buyers can order with confi- 
dence that he has one of the good herds of 
the breed.—Advertising Notice. 


WANTED 


Places on livestock farms for Animal Husbandry 
students. Jobs which offer show circuit experience 
preferred. Available from June 15 to September 20. 


Anima! Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL spliendid young Molstein 

Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
$ to 8 mos. of age. 














Ed. Rensink, Hospers, ia. 


SHORTHORNS 


ELMING Shorthorn heifers and calves: a bull 
by Mornel’s Butterman, 912624, out of Buttercup; 
657 lbs. butter fat in year. K. C. Iverson, LeRoy, Minn. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. te us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 
fall boars and spring yearl- 


HAMP ings, weighing 150to 300 Ibs., $30 
to $40; also two larger boars and ten bred gilts. Will 
ship C. O. D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
BOARS—$30.00—TAMWORTHS 


Ready for heavy use, guarantee satisfaction. Send 
check, ship same day received. 
Golden Rod Stock Farm, R R.1, Davenport, Ia. 


AMWORTH BRED GILTS will farrow in 
ber—at a year old—240 lbs. and more, 


d bie treat d. Can fi d 
ouble treated. Can fill orders for groups of sprin; 
J.J. NEWLIN, Grimes, Iowa. . 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
Creston, lowa 













































Breys, 
Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 
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Modern Gasoline Power — 
built inio the famous 






\ 


OU, too, can have the washer that changes washday to washhour, 
the washer that washes everything clean without hand-rubbing, 
that washes by water action alone—the washer that won world 
leadership in 600 days. Choose your power—an electric motor or the 
‘Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor. Either way you are assured of the same 
wonder-washing Maytag. 


You are entitled to this time and labor-saving Maytag. It is just 
as much an economy as the farm engine or tractor, the feed grinder or 
thresher. The time saved can be spent with your children, with your 
garden or your chicks—in earning extra money. 


The Maytag dealer will divide the payments to suit your convenience, 
and then your washday problem will be solved for a lifetime. The Maytag 
is practically all metal. The precision-cut steel gears give it astonishing 
smoothness, remarkable absence of vibration. The neat, compact design 
and durable lacquer finish give it a pleasing appearance. 































As Compact As An Electric Motor 


’ Four bolts fasten the Gasoline Multi- development. There are no belts to line 
i ee Motor to the Maytag—the same four up, the carburetor has but one adjust- 

E. bolts that hold the electric motor to the = ment, and is flood proof. High-grade 
Maytag, and the Multi-Motor gives the bronze bearings are used throughout; 

























same, sure, steady flow of power. All starter and engine are combined in one 
working parts are rugged and there are unit. It is built for a woman to operate 
remarkably few of them. This unusually —as simple and dependable as an elec- 
fine, modern engine represents 15 years tric motor. 

















The Cast-Aluminum Tub 


Thirty-six pounds of pure aluminum are used in the 
Maytag tub. Expensive yes, but not costly when built 
in Maytag’s own foundry with a capacity of 2,000 a 
day. The Maytag tub is roomy, all washing space. 
It keeps the water hot for an entire washing, then 
empties and cleans it- 
self. It will not rust, 
warp, dent, chip nor (AS TE 
corrode. ey SS 

























For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor. 










































The Soft- ee 
Roller Water ee hae 
° Never Miss 
Free Trial Washing 8 
emover f 
ree Yla as Ing This is the latest, J 
: safest, and most thor- Maytag Radio Programs 
The Maytag must sell itself to you be- ough method of removing the soap and water from the WHT. Chicago, 
fore you invest a penny. Write or telephone clothes, and it is exclusively owned and controlled by ri, Sat.,9:00 P : 
the Maytag dealer near you. He is pre- Maytag. The large soft-rolls hug every fold, lump and seam, lis, Fri:, 8:30 P.M. 
pared to loan you a Maytag without cost removing both soap and water evenly from all parts of er — pies Migiaes, 
bligati Do ait wndil ith the garment without pressing in hard-to-iron wrinkles. . ae DKA, Pittsburgh, 
or obligation. ae ee. Buttons go through unharmed. Practically every opera- Tisx pend, Wei, 000 ‘ie. 
a Maytag. tion is automatic. The tension adjusts itself, for a thin oad it. . KEX, Portland, Ore, 
If 2t:.deeen’t eall handkerchief or a bulky blanket, the drainboard reverses WBZ, Boston, Fri., 7:00 P. M. 
itself, don’t keep it itself and of equal importance is the new Safety Feed. — pgp genet — 















THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1894 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Etd.. ag Canada Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney—Melbourne 
Hot Point ee az eg. Co. tae ay ne Ory England John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington, N. Z. 


Aluminum 






